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POPULAR EDUCATION. 











Dr. Bethune in his sermon before the American Sunday 
School Union, delivered May 16, ‘1847, speaks as follows: 


Even in the older States there are serious impediments to 

a sufficient moral training by State schools. We have not 
now reference to the defective working of the best devised 
plans of public instruction, from the lukewarmness of the 
people to secure good results ; but to other difficulties 
which lie deep in our national policy. By our wise na- 
tional and State constitutions, religion is most properly 
left unregulated by law, while every citizen is protected 
in the rights of conscience. Free from partiality to any 
particular creed, our political system allows to all the 
2a! and best privilege of being let alone. The theory is 
“just, better for religiom even than for. the State; because 
never did a civil government grant more than protection 
to Christianity, without demanding in return an influence 
over religion fagmore hurtfu} to its purity than the most 
bitter perse . If the secular power be permitted 
to sustain 8 altar, it will soon control the ministers of 
the altar, ahd substitute strange fire for the heaven-kindled 
flame. As we would deprecate such oppressions as those 
which characterize .false forms of Christianity, we should 
avoid the slightest acknowledgment of any right in the 
State to act for the seeming advancement of our own re- 
ligious views. Religious liberty and the rights of conscience 
have been purchased by too long a struggle and too much 
expense of blood and argument, now to be lightly ventured. 





PROSPERITY OUR DUTY. 

*‘ In this view and as a mere matter of public economy, 
saying nothing of higher motives, we must endeavor to 
stimulate .and perfect our schools. To unfold the eceative 
talent and genius of our people, must be one of our first 
studies; for in this our best hopes of prosperity lie. We 
can better afford any waste than the waste of talent, and 
it is deplorable to reflect on the immense fund of talent 
we have slumbering in unconsciousness, or only half awa- 
kened, by reason of the defectiveness of our schools. The 
great first problem at the root of all prosperity, is to pro- 
duce the most condensed virtue and intellectual capacity 
possible; for if we may give to one man the capacity of 
three, then he will produce three times as much, without 
consuming any more. So if you can open as much of 
manhood in ten as in thirty thousand people, (which is far 
from difficult) you will have only ten for expenditure and 
thirty for production. Therefore, if you wish to make a 
city of ten thonsand swell to a population of thirty thou- 
sand, the readiest and surest way is to make the ten thou- 
sand worth thirty thousand by the stimulus of right educa- 
tion. Neither need you be concerned to find out before- 





hand how the ten thousand will produce a three fold value 


by their industry. They will determine that for themselves. _ 


Having so much of manhood in them, as a creative power, 
it will be sure to appear in ways of its own. Nothing is 
better understood than that a dull family of mechanics, 
receiving low wages, will barely subsist, while a family 
that is quickened to inventiveness and skill, will command 
as much’ higher wages, as the values they produce are 
greater, and these will thrive in property, rise in charac- 
ter, become influential citizens, and act as stimulants to 
every kind of prosperity. An actige, spirited, and scien- 
tifie body of mechanics is a want everywhere, and esheci- 
ally here, where the mechanical interest has hitherto been 
greatly depressed. We take up a prejudice that manu- 
factures and trades of handicraft are unfavorable to a 
state of public virtue, a prejudice that is refuted by facts 
on every side of us; for there is no purely manufacturing 
town in New-England, that exhibits a waste of character 
and virtue, as deplorable as Hartford—actuated by this 
prejudice, we withhold our capita] from enterprises that 
would quicken industry among us, and eleva{@ its salutary 
hopes. And so, the prejudice we cherish tes a loss 
of virtue even worse than the loss it deprecates. A visi- 
ble discouragement rests upon most of the trades among 
us, and the effect is seen in a want of life, progress, cul- 
tivation and character; consequently in want of that thrift 
and hdéfifulness which are the springs of industrious vir- 
tue. great mechanic rising into wealth and public 
note among us, would rectify many false impressions and 
breathe new life and courage into all the mechanic pro- 
fessions. I could speak of one such, that we had in pros- 
spect, a few yearsago. I watched his opening genius with 
no little hope and admiration. But whether by our fault, 
or not, I cannot say, he wag scarcely ripe for action, be- 
fore the better encouragement offered elsewhere drew him 
from us. Others doubtless we have among us now, who 
are proving their genius in a similar manner, though un? 
known tome. Many others, we have, beyond all ques- 
tion, whose fine native capacity is rusting in dull obseuri- 
ty and depression, never to be made conscious of itself, 
for want of a sufficiently quickening stimulus in our 
schools to bring it into action. For it is not nature alone 
that makes the man. Neither is it enough for us, wher 
once a promising talent is unfolded. to detain it, if possi- 
ble, among us by adequate encouragements and aids to 
success. If we yielded all the cxicouragement to talent 
that we might, we should doubtless have more to encour- 
age. But the living spark can be first kindled only by 
schools. It is the school that quickens curious thought, 
fills the mind with principles of science, and starts the 
inventive and creative powers into action. Therefore, I 
say, push your schools to the highest possible limit of per- 
feetion. Spare no pains, count no expense; for rely upon 
it, whatever you may do to make a city of men will go 
to make a city. Let every talent, every type of genius, 
in every child, be watched and nurtured by the city, as by 
a mother watching for the signs of promise in her sons.”— 
Dr. Bushnell. 





Haller says that a single house-fly will produce in one 
season 20,800,210 flies! 


Upwards of forty millions pounds of sugar were manu- 
factured in the United States in 1846. 
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WHICH WILL YOU DO? 

One of two things must be done in this country. Pa- 
rents must spend money to educate their children, or they 
must pay taxes to build penitentiaries to punish crime. 
There is a great mistake about what is called education. 
Some suppose that a learned man is an educated man. , No 
such thing. The man is é¢ducated who knows himself, 
and who takes accurate common sense views of men and 
things aroundhim. Some very learned men are the great- 
est fools in the world; the reason is, that they are not 
educated men. Learning is only the means, not the end; 
its value consists in giving the means of acquiring in the 
discipline, which when properly managed, it gives the 
mind. Some of the greatest men in the world were not 
overstocked with learning, but their actions proved that 
they were thoroughly educated. Washington, Franklin, 
and Sherman, were of this class; and similar, though less 
striking instances may now be found in all countries. To 
be educated a man must learn to think, reason, compare, 
and decide accurately. He may study metaphysics till he 
is gray, and languages till he is a walking polyglot, and 
if he is nothing more, he is ari uneducated man. There is 
no class in the cou who have a larger interest in the 
education of their ‘children than farmers; and the subject 
should receive from them the attention it deserves.—Sa- 
turday Courier. : 


THE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS IN 
VERMONT. 








Vermont, as well as many other states, is rejoicing at 
the happy results of recent measures for the improvement 
of common schools. We find the following extract from 
the Superintendent’s Report, in the Vermont Chronicle: 


General Results of the System. 

‘* The Superintendent feels no hesitancy in saying that 
the measures instituted under our new system are produc- 
ing decidedly beneficial effects, in the gradual elevation 
and improvement of our Common Schools. To say no- 
thing of the various other modes in which a benign influ- 
ence is exerted, that exerted by stimulating candidates 
for teaching to more vigorous efforts to secure the requisite 
qualifications, under a knowledge of the fact that they 
must pass the ordeal of an examination—has been, it is 
believed, productive of immense good. Information has 
reached the superintendent from the teachers in academies 
and high schools in every quarter of the State, that those 
of their pupils who were about to engage in teaching, 
were pursuing their studies with an industry and intensity 
of application which they had never been accustomed to 
witness. Such were the results witnessed at the last 
Spring Term, and such also are exhibited during the pre- 
sent Fali Term, in these institutions. Indeed, accounts 
of this kind sometimes come to us in such glowing terms 
and with such thrilling influence, as might almost draw 
tears of gladness from one who deeply feels how vast and 
momentous are the interests which are to be entrusted to 
their teacher’s care. And under the mental improvement 
secured by this means, together with that resulting from 
the valuable suggestions given at the public examinations, 
and that produced by the various other agencies that are 
operating to enlarge the qualifications of teachers, the 
confident opinion is expressed by some that our schools 
for the past summer have in many parts of the State, 
been 25 per cent. better and more profitable than hereto- 
fore. Tho Superintendent for himself, however, would de- 
sire to make no statement that shall not be susceptible of 
satisfactory demonstration. And he will merely say that 
he believes an improvement hasbeen going on, and that it 
is distinct, palpable and unequivocal.” 

The Chronicle says, ‘‘ a new and happy era of educa- 
tional improvement has dawned upon Vermont.” 





Idleness is the parent of wickedness. 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 





A Lecture, by Rev. John P. Cowles, of the Ipswich Female 
Seminary, delivered before the Massachusetts State Teach- 
ers’ Association, at their Annual Meeting at Worcester, 
November 24, 1846. 

{Concluded from page 29.] 

I have spoken of mingling severity with goodness in all 
government. Government implies law; law implies pen- 
alty; and all penalties must be more or less severe, or 
they are nothing, and less than nothing. 

But where shall penalty touch the offender? In some 
sensitive point, surely, It must touch him where he is 
and feels. Punishment is not a surgical operation, that 
Dr. Morton’s preparation should first be inhaled. What 
is punishment that is not felt? And why may itnot make 
itself felt in any sensitive point? Why this overgrown 
fastidiousness about corporal punishment ? Why such ex- 
quisite care of the body, as though it were not made of 
elay; or were made of glass ? 

He is an enemy to justice, who would narrow the space 
Sor inflicting it, beyond due bounds. As to corporal pun- 
ishment, the question is easily settled. The Author of 
Nature inflicts it, and we may. Since He does it, it is, in 
general, neither unwise, nor base. If we surfeit, he pun- 
ishes with a headache, perhaps with a fever. If we do 
the same for years, He may end our lives with apoplexy. 
If we do but put the end of a finger in a candle, we are 
burned; our flesh is burned. The remonstrance of Nature 
is not verbal; it is corporal. If we misuse our eyes, we 
are punished in the eye, and with pain, often acute and 
long, sometimes remediless. If we tax the brain too hard, 
weariness, vertigo, inflammation, insanity, idiocy, death, 
may be and often are the consequence. It is all from the 
mild and indalgent Author of Nature, wonderful in coun- 
sel and excellent in working,—infinitely older than we are, 
and infinitely more experienced in governing both flesh 
and spirit than the late-born reformers of the 19th cen- 
tury. If we expose our heated frames suddenly to a cur- 
rent of air, colds, ferers and consumptions often follow ;— 
all corporal punishment, and inflicted on set purpose and 
system, by Him who, a fortiori, should not lay an atom’s 
weight of pains and penalties on the body, if it is mean, base, 
and barbarous for us to doit. Ifwe give ourselves to strong 
drink, there is a Joss of natural, an increase of the artifi- 
cial appetite; unnatural prostration; unnatural excitement; 
headaches, and gnawings within, as of an insatiable worm, 
that never says, ‘‘ Enough;” a reeling brain, a shivering 
delirium ; a body, in fine, punished all to shreds and tat- 
ters;—its very life at last punished out of it. Yet the Author 
of Nature never punishes the body, and we must never. It 
is an old notion. It is indeed old. It was with God, 
when the foundations of Human Nature were laid, and is 
one of its strong pillars, not to be shaken till corruption 
shall put on incorruption, and the earthy, put on the image 
of the Everlasting. 

If the notion and practice be barbarous, what is the 
character of its Author and Contriver? Will it be said, 
it is all Nature? Certainly all this is Nature; and there- 
in is the strength of the argument. It is not only God 
working, but working habitually, with set and original 
contrivance, planned of old, in the beginning or ever the 
earth was, in order that it might do its work with unfail- 
ing and mechanical precision. Nothing shows desiga 
plainer. An invisible hand, plying the scourge oa the 
culprit’s back, would not be so clear proof of design to 
punish in the body. Such a case would be single ; it 
would stand alone; perverse ingenuity might suggest a 
thousand explanations; and obstinate wilfulness might re- 
fuse to believe even its own eyes. But when, in all hu- 
man experience, certain bodily punishments*are found to 
follow, invariably, certain wrong actions, then the evi- 
dence of design is indisputable; unbelief must give way, 
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and admit that all the scourges that man inflicts on his 
fellow, are as the small dust of the balance, to those 
which, by mis-working the machinery of his own nature, 
man inflicts on himself, or, with equal truth, God inflicts 
on him. 

Will it be proposed, that every headache of the drunk- 
ard, every fever, every cold, all the pains sent to punish 
our guilty excesses, shall be registered against the Author 
of Nature? Will it frighten Him into modern propriety 
and civilization, to see the long list of bodily pains and 
penalties which he has inflicted on the Dignity of Human 
Nature, all published to the world? Alas, for the pre- 
sumptuous blindness of erring man, forever, in effect, if 
not openly, charging God foolishly ! 

Idle, all idle, the attempt, the idea, of abolishing cor- 
poral punishment. It may be forbidden to school-teachers. 
and discontinued by them. It may be rendered odious to 
some by exhibiting a register of its inflictions, and may 
be odious to others, whose Sybarite effeminacy cannot en- 
dure that even a criminal should feel a pang, or utter a 
sigh. Parents may think, and try, to be wiser than pa- 
rents ever were before ; and, from imagined fondness, 
working like the worse hatred, may spare their poor ill- 
fated children the rod. But it is only the smallest possi- 
ble fraction that is thus substracted from the sum total of 
corporal inflictions under that government whose whole 
foundation and essential spirit are ineffable love. The 
great Laboratory of Nature’s whips and scourges will still 
go on as busily and unerringly as ever; and headaches, 
colds, and fevers, gout, palsy, and apoplexy, will still 
punish mankind in the body, just as if nothing had been 
said or written against it, and just as if nobody were op- 
posed to it. The fact is, that nature does not seem to 
know who we are, nor to notice when we, silly flies, light 
on her chariot wheels. She reads no periodicals, knows 
nothing of votes and resolutions of honorable bodies, and 
is decidedly behind the spirit of the Age. 

Shall man, who cannot be more just, affect to be more 
wise, more kind, more civilized and refined, than his Ma- 
ker? When none but He who did no sin, escapes corpo- 
ral punishment, and all but twoothers have suffered death, 
at the hands of the very Former of their bodies, shall we 
appear other than fools in this our extreme delicacy about 
laying a feather’s weight on the body ? 

Do as we may, man yet reaps as he sows. The boy 
from whom mistaken kindness now withholds the rod, may 
find, and truly show to others, that a little pain escaped, 
is lasting pain incurred. He may be strengthened by it 
in evil ways, whose natural punishments shall be such, 
that in comparison, the knotted scourge were balm, and 
the ferule a kiss of charity. Then will he eurse the kind- 
ness and economy of false friends, who, taking counsel of 
their own folly, and his weakness, sold his future welfare 
for his present ease and good-will, and left him a helpless 
victim im the hands of late, perhaps, but sure and even- 
handed justice. 

It is said, ‘ Indulge as much, and deny as little, as you 
can.’ This is hardly the plan of nature, profuse as she is 
of her bounties. It is true, the words may be explained 
and understood in a sense entirely correct. Such words 
as can and possible, are like buoys upon the water, shifting 
with every wind and wave. Every thing depends on your 
standard of duty. Each teacher, each parent, may in- 
dulge all that he thinks he can, and yet differently from 
every other; and none beyond what he ought. 

But, as the rule is generally understood and applied, it 
involves an error. Nature does not indulge us all she can, 
in the metaphysical sense of the word. She doesnot cos- 
set us. She is kind at heart, but often rough in manner. 
She will on no account carry us in arms, nor banish every 
nuisance to oblige the fastidious. She drives her ‘‘ iron 
sleet of arrowy shower,” into many a fair and delicate 
face, and sends her piercing cold through all possible furs 
and mantles, quite to the shivering limbs of the poor in- 
valid. It is infinitely far from being her plan to gratily 
every wish, that, in itself considered, might appear rea- 
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sonable. Plainly she loves better a strong character, than 
the fond pleasure of dandling us forever. She would have 
us to rule our own spirit, to deny our own wishes, to bear 
inconveniences, to endure cold and heat, and wind and 
storm, hunger and thirst, watching and weariness. She 
would have us war a good warfare in this our natural life, 
and disciplines us accordingly. 


should harmonize with that of Nature’s Author, and not 
vainly seek to oppose and thwart it. Nature cannot be 
changed, but can and must be followed. She is easy, and 
even indulgent, to her followers; but inexorably hard to 
those who kick againsther. The Descensus Averni is not 
so easy as it is to float along with the course of Nature, 
which is the standing will of God; nor is anything more 
thoroughly impossible than to resist and thwart her es- 
tablished order and course. 

Let children, then, be trained, as the God of Nature. 
evidently would have them;—to deny themselves, to gow. 
ern the eye, the ear, the thoughts; to quell the rising de. 
sire for things unlawful;—to bear and to forbear;—to be 
happy even without comforts; to be blessed without luxu. 
ries, in the simple, but exalted work of doing their duty. 
Bright and unfading is the crown of that teacher who 
thus inures many to the ways of righteousness. 

It can do no harm, and must be beneficial in its results, 
to approve all that can consistently be approved. The 
teacher should be always ready and happy to say, “‘ That 
is right.’ The analogy of Nature confirms these observa. 
tions. A conscience void of offence, and full of peace; 
the favor of the good, the smiles of Providence ;—these 
are proofs of the Author of Nature’s approbation of right 
conduct. They are not bestowed with a stinted, but with 
a liberal hand, as though it were really his delight to 
smile on us, whenever our conduct is such as to put it in 
his power. 

He does not stop at mere approbation; but largely re- 
wards the faithful use of bis gilts. Fidelity in that which 
is least, advances to the care of that which is greater, 
alike under the natural and moral dispensation of God. 
No false dignity, no stoic severity, hinders him from lifting 
the light of his countenance on the good and obedient, nor 
from pouring out his complacency, in full tide, upon them, 
Even here, in this life, he blesses imperfectly right beha- 
vior, far above what we might have expected, or could 
have any courage to ask; with evident signs of somewhat 
more and farther, in reserve, to be bestowed hereafter, to 
which this present is but a beginning. 

If the Supreme and Infinite One feels, and without loss 
of dignity, with gain to his authority, can thus express 
complacency in good behavior;—should we bestow praise 
with hesitating lips, half-giving, half-withholding, lest 
discipline sh id suffer, and smiles breed familiarity, in- 
subordination, and contempt? Such results would only 
show that we had approved and rewarded in the wrong 
place. The principle would remain untouched. Praise, 
then, where you can, if you would give discipline its full 
power. The censure of him who can approve nothing, is 
worthless and ineffectual; and so, also, is the smile of 
him, whonever condemns. But the eensure of him whose 
delight is to bless, who seizes every opportunity to ré- 
ward, and whose strange work is condemnation, comes 
with crushing weight. It forces the conviction, that we 
are wrong. 

The frowns of those who never chide are as powerless 
for all purposes of discipline, as are pinching Northeasters 
and steady cold weather, to start and ripen the fruits that 
make glad man’s heart. If you would make your frowns 
effectual, smile when you can, and frown only when you 
must; and, if you would use the rod to purpose, use it 
only when necessity applies the rod to you, but never fail 
to use it then. Both excess and deficiency will cripple 

our authority, and perhaps equally. 

4 It is indeed a great error to find fault never; for the 
case of no necessity occurring is not to be expected. It 
is an error, fatal to authority and discipline.‘ It argues 





The discipline of school, in its general spirit and tone, 
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want of discrimination between what is right and wrong, 
want of displeasure at what is wrong, or want of courage 


‘ to make it felt. With such views of a person’s character, 


respect idence, and love, cannot co-exist. Jupiter’s 
log. : vere as good and respectable a governor. 
pect even God, if with such infinite occasion, 
, he never frowned? What would he be, 


Sianlda 
solid A 


SUCH Meccks 

ore thw. sav other post, if no disobedience could move 
him to wraih ? We should despise him, as the frogs did 
the impotent wood let down from Jove. What cannot 
scourge eauaot clarm. 

iy is only those blessings which are meant for tests, that 

| indiecs ustely on man, and so seem not to distin- 
yuish the evil frem the good. Such blessings as argue 


‘avor and loving-kindness, single out the dwellings of the 
introns, and fall never on the homes of the proud. None 
an tbiak the Author of Nature to be of that good and easy 
haracter, which is equally pleased with all things, and 

whieh can never give pain. Nor will it be training our 

pupils for life as it is, if by letting what is wrong pass un- 
rebuked, we ‘ead chem to think that the case will always 
and every where be the same. 

Phe discipline of Schoo) should be conformed in its spirit 
vn end. to the cisciplme of that higher school, in which 
our very birta eucd being make us pupils, and from whose 
essons, paintulc!t-n. bat never unwholesome, there is ab- 


salute. @ no escape vugl they may often be administered 
without profit, Te is s bad instructor whose words or ac- 
tons ‘eweh, thet Natore and Life are all sunshine and 
sumrmes; 4&8 wel! as ho «who makes the impression that all 


is clouds and v inter ‘is our duty, by effectually dis- 
eriminatiny Gowen vo d and the bad, the silver and 


the dros: nm u iis realize, that all shall be re- 


warded aecocding icir works;—#inctpiently, here: fully, 
hereafter 

{tis ag rule, nol te repeat commands, except to be 
tndersiond ery repetition, beyond what is necessary 
fe thi cakens discipime, and is a step downward 
from ihe see: of utthority. easily taken indeed, but hard to 
retrace. it . the “uit of weakness, and a fruitful cause 
of it in all disciplin I reter to the formal annunciation 
of the Lawgiver’s «)) wh wa erisis is athand; and would 
not disparawe tnat co) suscess of instruction alike found 
in Natare aod tia Bibic, which is literally line upon line, 


and prevent uyion preces There is but one Sinai, while 
the proofs and authentications of the Law there given, are 
innumerable. aiare ne er comxes, rever burdens the air 
with repeated beseechings. She has herlaw. Disobey, 
and you suser This mahes her d‘seipline mighty. You 


know on what to depend. You are certain that what 
gravitate: Sires, ¢: ans, irecaes, to-day, will do the 
same to-mortow, aud forever. Nov ss thareany ground to 
hope, or motive to wisn, that the vuiversa! x overnor might 
be any less ©x {eid aviform in his more! than his natural 
government: ai to «s, belongs not complaint, but con- 
formity. 

It is the « fF mnoverty toa be obliged to beg; and 
poor, indeed, in io ecu ©. simst ihe. parent or teacher be, 
who begins by core und ag, and alior exhausting all the 
treasures, both of “santiy pe and fli, ends by driving a bar- 
gain for obedienes onc ouys ior compliuro's or eandy, 
what should ha een rendered at commas Xs 

Is it asked, wiini shall be done, when 1 mand, once 
given, and well wi ¢rsivod,is nov obeyed? uke it obey- 


ed, is the answer. ' asked again, How make the pupil 
or child obey? Posi. u necessary, because it is neces- 
sary, and as long as may be necessary, is the answer. 
This is the way, and the only way, to make punishments 
few, the pain of inflicting them little, and the good result- 
ing great. 

A spirit of true, unaffected benevolence, is essential to 
all beneficial and successful government. Love must dic- 
tate all, even the utmost severity of discipline. Judgment 
must be, and must seem to be, a strange work, and mercy 
a delight. The teacher, that would make his authority 








give. Let him learn the great secret of the Gospel’s 
power. It is its kindness; it is the good will to men, in- 
scribed on every fold of its banner, inspiring every doctrine, 
animating every precept, every threatening, every invita- 
tion, which the Ever-Living-Spirit makes mighty to break 
the proudest wills, and melt the hardest hearts. It is the 
kindness of a God that can punish, and which would be 
without foree if it were not; but it is kindness, real, indis- 
putable, infinite, universal. Who knows not the power of 
kind looks, and kind words, over the froward, that have 
long been estranged from all sense of human charity ? 
What vast power over minds and hearts belongs to him, 
to whom every pupil looks, and cannot but look, as his 
best friend ? Confidence is everything in government ;— 
confidence in our judgment, in our love. What will not 
the soldier do for the commander in whose judgment, skill, 
and kindness, he can trust? An army ean be led to cer- 
tain death by a Leonidas, whose bosom is the first bared 
to every danger, who takes the lead in every toil and sa- 
erifice, instead of imposing burdens and requiring tasks 
which he would not himself touch with one of his fingers. 
It would indeed be a mistake to suppose that the utmost 
kindness and the utmost wisdom, combined, will secure 
universal obedience. There is frowardness which is more 
than a match for Infinite Wisdom and Infinite love, and 
it is found not seldom. But, while we may not expect uni- 
versal success, with our highest combination and best ex- 
ercise of these indispensable elements, we can expect no 
true success at all without them. The obedience we 
may seem to secure, will be mechanical, forced, not 
from the heart, not tending to form a habit of doing 
right, not leading our pupils to govern themselves. 

A government, wise and kind, will always be respected, 
though it may not always be obeyed; and respect, real 
and heart-felt towards us, is vital to all our usefulness in 
forming character, and is a great step towards success. 
Without it, we can do nothing; and with it, we can do 
much. 

To that Infinite and uncreated Source, whence all light, 
all love proceed, let us reverently turn our obedient souls; 
and let it seem in our eyes none other than the worthiest 
and noblest of offices to reflect of those good and perfect 
gifts upon waiting eyes and willing hearts around us. 

What more can a mortal] ask than to stand between the 
Divinity and his fellow creatures, and reflect his light and 
love on their minds, distant from his throne only by one 
degree? Let no teacher despise his birthright, nor sell it 
for any pottage. All-judging Heaven will mete us out a 
just and large reward, if we be found watching for, and 
doing our duty.—Practical Educator. 











TO THE SCHOOLS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





We recommend the following letter, addressed by Mr. 
Hadduck, to the schools of New Hampshire, to the atten- 
tion of all the pupils of our common schools.—Ep1Tor. 


My Youne Frienps:—It would give me true happiness 
to see you all, and to converse with ‘you upon the subject 
of your education. The State expends a very large sum 
of money, every year, for the instruction of youth; many 
of its most intelligent and virtuous citizens are engaged in 
the business of teaching; and the parents and friends of 
the young all over the State are feeling a lively interest 
in their improvement. The newspapers now speak of the 
subject oftener and with more hearty zeal than ever before. 
And all good men and true patriots begin to see, that 
nothing is more worthy of the general attention and en- 
couragement of our people, than the education of their 
own children. 

I am employed, you know, as Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools. My object, in this office, is to do what I 
can to make these schools better than they have ever been, 
and to induce all children to attend them. 

I am, this winter, calling Common School Conventions 
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the friends of the young upon the subject of the Schools. 
I have lately sent a letter to every Scboolmaster and 
Schoolmistress, which, perhaps, your Teacher has read to 
you. I send this letter to you; and I hope every member 
of the school, as he hears it read, will consider it addressed 
directly to him. The members of this school are part of 
the children and youth of New Hampshire, for whose ben- 
efit so much money is spent and so inuch anxious care en- 
dured. 

My object is. to give you some advice; to induce you to 
do what you can, yourselves, to make the instruction given 
you, this winter, of important and lasting use to you all. 

Do not forget that something depends on you. The 
best master in the world, and the best school house, will 
not, all together, ForcE you to be wise and good. If you 
choose to be ignorant and vicious, in spite of instruction, 
not much can be done for you. If you intend to learn, and 
really wish and strive to improve, you may help to keep 
a first-rate school. It depends as much upon the scholars 
as it does upon the Teacher, whether the school shall be 
good or bad. And every boy and every girl should go to 
school every morning with the feeling that they have, each, 
a part to perform, a duty to do that day, in keeping the 
school; and that, if it be not a quiet, useful, happy day to 
all, the fault may be partly their own. 

Did you ever think that you have Duties? That your 
duties are just as binding, and just as important to you, 
as the duties of a man are to him? That, within your 
sphere, as a child, even the youngest of you, is as really 
responsible to God, as you ever will be? He doves not, 
indeed, require you to fill the place of a man or a woman; 
but He does require you to fill the place of a child—to do 
every thing that belongs to a child, as portectly and as 
conscientiously, as you should do the duties of manhood, 
when you grow up. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that the faults of the young are of little consequence, be- 
cause they do not much affect the world. And grown-up 
people sometimes very unwisely talk of the follies and even 
the vices of their childhood—their mean tricks, their sly, 
mischievous, wicked practices, as ‘‘ harmless sport,” ‘‘ in- 
nocent fun,” ‘‘ sowing their wild oats; or at worst, as 
indiscretions, which time has corrected. It may be, that 
time will correct the worst faults of youth; but it does not 
always; it does not often; * more frequently confirms and 
inereases them. They that sow wild oats, must expect 
toreap wild oats. ‘‘ The child is father of the man.” This 
being always about to live as we should is a great delu- 
sion; he that is actually doing wrong ‘now, has no reason 
to expect that he ever will do right. The idle, vulgar, 
false, cruel, wicked boy is on the way to a useless, vicious 
manhood, and a miserable age. How can you hope to 
escape ruin, when you follow a path that leads nowhere 
else. 

A virtuous boy! a faultless child! of gentle manners, 
of pure words, of a soft voice, of a sweet spirit, studious 
to know, and faithful to do, open, generous, just—is any- 
thing so beautiful ?—so full of promise ?—the very bud 
and flower—the fragrant spring of life. 

To the older scholars let me say, place your mark high. 
Do not doubt that a substantial, thorough education, suf- 
ficient for all the ordinary pursuits of life, may be acqui- 
red in the district school. You need not be all winter in 
getting to the Rule of Three, and then go over the same 
ground again another year. You may finish Arithmetic, 
and obtain a respectable knowledge of Geography, Gram- 
mar, Algebra, Geometry and Physiology, without leaving 
the Comnion School; may become good readers, writers 
and accountants, and may acquaint yourselves with the 
Constitution of your country, and the Laws of your moral 
being. 

The love of study can be created; it will come, infalli- 
bly, with diligence and patience. And then how easy, 
how natural, how delightful it becomes to learn. 

But there are some things, which you must not do, if 
you mean to be true scholars. You must not spend your 
leisure hours about taverns, or stores, or shops: you must 
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not waste the long and fruitful evening in noisy, vulgar 
plays in the streets, with the profane, the dissolute, the 
reckless, calling after strangers and annoying peaceable 
citizens. 

You must not be ashamed to be polite. A coarse, 
gross, rude ad-lress, never expresses a delicate, thoughtful, 
regulated mind. You must not be alraid to be right. Boys 
are often tempted to show their courage by ridiculing 
merit. They sometimes think it mean to be afraid of 
offending their parents, or their Teacher, or God himself. 
Remember that true spirit consists in following the dic- 
tates of a noble nature; and that he is the real coward, 
who can be shamed out of his principles. 

You must not find your best pleasures away from your 
own homes. I am always afraid of a boy who begins to 
be uneasy at home. When the presence of your parents 
and your sisters puts a restraint upon you, and you feel 
shy of them, be sure all is not right. An uncorrupted, 
unperverted child, is nowhere so happy as at home. Never 
suller yourself to lose, never allow any body to taint in 
your bosom the fond and kindly affections, that grow up 
and shed their odors around the family fireside. 

You must not take pleasure in inflicting pain. It is the 
spirit of the Devil. 

You must not imagine that you and your Teacher have 
different interests. He labors for you; he lives for you. 
His interest is in your welfare. His honor is in your pro- 
gress; his happiness in your highest good. If you could 
disturb his plans and hinder his success, you would tri- 
umph in your own defeat. 

You must not tempt others to do wrong. It is enough 
to lose advantages for oneself; to fail of the great ends of 
all education. To be the occasion of misleading and in- 
juring another—to set abou: corrupting an innocent mind 
—to lure a guileless, confiding child from the path of pu- 
rity—to estrange an affectionate nature from the love of 
truth and the sacred endearments of home—there is deep, 
deep guilt in this unnatural, malignant influence. 

To you all, let me say, be punctual. If a scholar is 
late, the whole school is disturbed; his own progress is 
interrupted; the order of the day is interfered with, and, 
what is worse than all, a habit of punctuality is not form- 
ed, a habit essential to the success and happiness of life. 
A LITTLE TOO LATE, is a fit motto to be inscribed upon 
the tombstones of half the unfortunate in the business of 
this world, and of more than half who fail of the happiness 
of the future. 

Take pains to comply, exactly, with the regulations of 
the school. Do not take for granted, that what is re- 
quired is unreasonable. Confide in the teacher; respect 
the opinions he has deliberately formed; suffer him to rule 
within the sphere of his duty. 

Be not in haste to advance. Cultivate, carefully, the 
ground you go over; be sure you obtain distinct, clear 
ideas; and dwell upon a thing till you master it. Then, 
and not till then, you may safely advance. Let others be 
in this class or that, upon this or the other study, using 
such and such books, it matters not to you; if you are not 
prepared for them, they are not in the class, or the study 
or the books for you; to be put into them would only em. 
barrass or confuse you, and tend to defeat the best objects 
of a good education. 

For, next to not knowing anything, and I have thought, 
sometimes, worse than not knowing anything, is the crude 
half knowledge of persons who have been urged forward 
faster than they are qualified to go. Carrying a burden 
too big for one’s legs may make him a cripple r}! his days. 

Don’t whisper; don’t whisper. One thoughtless boy, 
one careless girl, may, by this one mischievous habit, dis- 
turb a whole school. Learn to study without buzzing; to 
think without moving the lips. It is easy after a little 
practice. Indeed, to be able to de still is almost a virtue, 
it is so necessary to order. Certainly, it is one of the 
graces. A boy who can sit still, and stand still, without 
twisting and wriggling, or fumbling in his pockets, or 
drumming with his feet or his fingers, has made a good 
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with composure. He can appear in a room full of com- 
pany without feeling embarrassed, and rise or sit down 
without awkwardness, 

Never make light of a serious subject, nor trifle with 
the misfortunes of a fellow creature. 

Never sneer at a tender conscience, nor laugh at the 
scruples or the weaknesses of a pious heart. Contempt 
for principle is an affectation; nobody really feels it; and 
simple goodness is too rare not to be prized and cherished 
wherever it appears. 

Do not think that, in this long letter, I am trying to 
persuade you to put on the soberness and gravity of age, 
while you are yet children. I know all about the vivaci- 
ty, the sprightliness, the buoyancy of youth; and I love 
them. I would not have ‘‘a child, 

Whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire, 
Cut in Alabaster.” 


Bat spirit, gayety even, is not vice; freedom is not folly; 
your presence may be all cheerfulness, your life all sun- 
shine; and yet not an impure or unkind word may es- 
cape your lips, not an ungentle action mar your example, 
nor a guilty passion corrode your bosom. 

In a few years you will all be men and women. It 
may seem to you many years, but they will be few and 
short, very, very short. And then you will look back, as 
we do now, to your school days. Many pleasant thoughts 
will these days bring with them. I should be pleased to 
know that anything I am now saying to you will be re- 
membered then; and still more pleased to know that any- 
thing I say is to make one of you wiser, happier, better. 
It will be worth a great deal of labor, if that labor only 
renders the children of New-Hampshire, better sons and 
daughters, kinder brothers and sisters, truer friends, no- 
bler patriots, more virtuous, more devoted, more faithful 
servants of our blessed Saviour. 

Your friend, &c., 
CHARLES B. HADDOCK, 
Com. of Common Schools. 





TEACH ONE THING AT A TIME. 





Children who have the habit of listening to words with- 
out understanding them, yawn and writhe with manifest 
symptoms of disgust, whenever they are compelled to hear 
sounds which convey no ideas to their minds. All super- 
numerary words should be avoided in cultivating the pow- 
er of attention. : 

A few years ago, a gentleman brought two Esquimaux 
to London. He wished to amuse and at the same time 
astonish them with the magnificence of the metropolis. 
For this purpose, having equipped them like English gen- 
tlemen, he took them out one morning, to walk through 
the streets of London. They walked for several hours in 
silence; they expressed neither pleasure nor admiration at 
any thing they saw. When their walk was ended, they 
appeared uncommonly melancholy and stupefied. As soon 
as they got home, they sat down with their elbows upon 
their knees, and hid their faces between their hands. The 
only words they could be brought to utter, were: ‘‘ Too 
much smoke—too much noise—too much houses—too much 
men—too much everything.” 

Some people who attend public lectures on natural phi- 
Josophy, with the expectation of being much amused and 
instructed. go home with feelings similar to those of the 
poor Esquimanx; they feel that they have had too much of 
every thing. The lecturer has not had time to explain 
his terms, nor to repeat them till they are distinct in the 
memory of his audience. With children, every mode of 
instruction must be hurtful, which fatigues attention. A 
skilful instructor therefore, will, as much as possible, avoid 
the manner of teaching, to which the public lecturer is, 
— degree, compelled by his situation.—Maria Edge- 


deal of an acquisition. He can move with ease, and speak CORRECT PRINCIPLES. 





The importance of teaching children correct principles 
in little things, cannot be over estimated. Once teach a 
child to be faithful in that which is least, and he will be 
faithful also in much. In early years, opportunities of 
displaying deeds of goodness are rarely found, but in the 
ordinary occurrences of the domestic circle; and it is here 
only that the germ of correct principles of action can be 
nurtured and matured. Here the feclings, dispositions and 
purposes are often severely tried, and daily occasions are 
afforded to teach the mind proper discriminations between 
virtue and vice. As soon as the child can understand 
moral obligation, let the mother teach him to obey her re- 
quirements from principle, because God has commanded 
it, and that she is bound by His holy laws to require filial 
obedience. Let her gain this point in the outset, showing 
by a consistent example, how much stress is laid upon it, 
and she will succeed, with comparative ease, in subduing 
the wayward, rebellious spirit, and inducing in the child, 
a cheerlul submission to her wise decisions. The law of 
the parent will be to the child as the law of God—and 
those only, who have proved this by experience, can real- 
ize the strength of principle on this point, that will soon 
be formed in the young mind. 

Said a teacher in our hearing, ‘‘I was noticing, unob- 
served, a day or two since, two sprightly little girls, con- 
versing with each other, during recess—one of whom be- 
gan to relate an anecdote, and soon repeated some expres- 
sion bordering on obscenity. The other suddenly inter- 
rupted her with the remark, ‘‘ My mother does not allow 
me to listen to such things!” and at once turned away. 
Another, who was habitually all kindness to her fellow pu- 
pils, always assisting them with unwearied patience, 
whenever she could do so, was desired by a schoolmate, 
who had been too indolent to commit her lesson, to prompt 
her aside during recitation. She replied, with surprise, 
‘‘T should not think you would ask me to do so—it is 
against the rules.” These children had been taught prin- 
ciple in little things; and what mother would not rejoice 
to have her child thus conscientious, when away from her 
sight? 

Correct precepts, repeated and re-repeated, will have 
far less influence than a correctexample. Let the mother 
maintain that self-possession and rule over her own spirit, 
which results from habitual communion with God, and 
she will be able to make an impression, respecting any 
point of duty, that may be lasting as time. Here, we 
are fully persuaded, lies the great secret of success, in 
instilling right principles, and laying a right foundation in 
the mind of childhood. That father or mother who draws 
no supplies from the Infinite Fountain, may well expect a 
world of perplexity in the work of moral education, and 
an ultimate failure in all that is most important. Tender, 
gushing and deathless as their affections may be for their 
beloved offspring, they will, in all probability, leave upon 
them the impress of their own irreligious principles and 
character, to be worn in life, and, dying graceless, carried 
with them to the bar of God. 

** Strange, that flowers of earth 
Are visited by every air tat stirs, 
And drink in sweeties» only, while the Child 
That shuts within its breast a bloom for Leaven, 


May takea blemish from the breath of love, 
And bear the blight forever.’ 


The only safe course for the parent is, ‘‘ really to be 


what she wishes the child-to become.”—Free School Cla- 
rion. 





The celebrated Mr. Addison speaks of a man very em- 
inent for his learning and his great advance in philoso- 
phy, who discovered his profound veneration for the Deity, 
by never speaking his name but with peculiar solemnity 
and awe. The Jews, observes the same writer, though 
formal and in many respects defective in the religious 
character, cherished the greatest veneration at the men- 








tion of the name of Jehovah, the infinite and holy one. 
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FEMALE INFLUENCE. . 





What inestimable power can a wise and virtuous sister 
exert! Has she a brother prone to waywardness and pas- 
sion? Her words may restrain bis wanderings, her ex- 
ample subdue his anger. 

The influence of woman is felt beyond the circle of her 
own fireside in the well-being of her country. If this sex 
contribute so largely as we have affirmed, to the progress 
of civilization and refinement, then it can be no little aid 
they afford, by their character and exertions, to the sup- 
port of pure political institutions. 

True, the fair hand of woman deposites no vote in the 
ballot box. She takes no part in primary meetings, or on 
days of election, with the mass who place men in office. 
But is she, therefore, destitute of political power? No, 
she has the sacred right of petition. She may be heard, 
appealing to the legislative body, for redress for the wrongs 
done her, or of the grievances she suffers. Question, as 
some may, the expediency of her ever exercising this priv- 
ilege, she has still great influence, a far greater one than 
the exercise of this right can give her, over the destinies 
of her country. Think of the mother of Washington. Pe- 
ruse the biography of the wife of that sainted patriot. 
Study the character of the elder Mrs. Adams, of the wife 
of Hancock, and of the long list of females, who lived and 
toiled in the period of our Revolution. Could they do 
nothing—did they accomplish little for this country? How 
many hearts were cheered in the Senate Chamber; what 
courage was infused on the battle-field by the mother, 
companion, sister and daughter, among the noble race that 
then lived ! 

In these latter days, what is to give integrity to the 
statesman, purity to the patriot, and true glory to the na- 
tion? It must be done in part by woman. Let her be ed- 
ueated, and above all, let her educate herself in intelli- 
gence, grace and holiness; and we have no fear of conflicts 
abroad, or of perils at home. The little watchman shut 
in the security of a glazed frame, does not more surely 
save the ship, amid darkness and storm, than does she, 
who, at the quiet fireside, exerts the influence which she 
may, for her country, or son, husband and brother.—Guar- 
dian. 





A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE. 


Life is beautifully compared to a fountain fed by a 
thousand streams, that perish if one be dried. It is a sil- 
ver cord, twisted with a thousand strings, that part asun- 
der if one be broken. Frail and thoughtless mortals are 
surrounded by innumerable dangers, which make it much 
more strange that they escape so long, than that they 
almost perish suddenly at last. We are encompassed with 
accidents every day, to crush the mouldering tenements 
which we inhabit. The seeds of disease are planted in 
our constitution by nature. The earth and atmosphere 
whence we draw the breath of life is impregnated with 
death—health is made to operate its own Gestruction! 
The food that nourishes, contains the elements of decay ; 
the sou] that animates it by a vivifying fire, tends to wear 
it out by its own action; death lurks in ambush along our 
paths. Notwithstanding tnis is the truth, so palpably 
confirmed by the daily examples before our eyes, how 
little do we lay it to heart! We see our friends and 
neighbors perish among us, but how seldom does it occur 
to our thoughts, that our knell shall, perhaps, give the 


‘next fruitless warning to the world !—Guardian. 





A Contrast.—When the line of rails is completed 
between Berwick and Newcastle, the journey from 
Edinburgh to London will be a matter of fifteen or six- 
teen hours. Little more than a century ago, we find the 
following: ‘‘ May 9, 1734.—A coach will set out towards 
the end of next week, for London, or any place on the 
road. To be performed in nine days, being three days 
sooner than any other coach that travels the road; for 
which purpose eight stout horses are stationed at proper 
distances.” Standard 


PUPILS’? DEPARTMENT. 











EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BE. 
FORE THE NEWBURYPORT FEMALE HIGH 
SCHOOL, BY ANDREW P. PEABODY. 








You will be suprised, young ladies, to hear me add to 
these counsels, —‘‘ Above all things swear not at all.” 
Yet there is a great deal of swearing among those who 
would shudder at the very thought of being profane. The 
Jews, who were afraid to use the most sacred names in 
common speech, were accustomed to swear by the temple, 
by the altar, and by their own heads; and these oaths 
were rebuked and forbidden by divine authority. I know 
not why the rebuke and prohibition apply not with full 
force to the numerous oaths by goodness, faith, patience, 
and mercy, which we hear from lips that mean to be 
neither coarse nor irreverent, in the schoolroom, street, 
and parlor. And a moment’s reflection will convince any 
well-disposed peyson, that, in the exclamation Zor, the 
cutting-off of a single letter from a consecrated word can 
hardly save one from the censure and the penalty written 
in the third commandment. Ido not regard these ex- 
pressions as harmless. I believe them inconsistent with 
Christian laws of speech. Nor do they accord with the 
simple, quiet habit of mind, and tone of feeling, which 
are the most favorable to happiness and usefulness, and 
which sit as gracefully on gay and buoyant youth, as on 
the sedateness of maturer years. The frame of mind in 
which a lady says in reply to a question, Mercy! no, is 
very different from that which prompts the simple, modest 
no. Were there any room for doubt, I should have some 
doubt of the truth of the former answer; for the unnatural, 
excited, fluttered state of mind implied in the use of the 
oath, might indicate either an unfitness to weigh the truth 
or an unwillingness to acknowledge it. 


In fine, transparency is an essential attribute of all 
graceful and becoming speech. Language ought to rep- 
resent the speaker’s ideas, and neither more nor less. 
Exclamations, needless expletives, unmeaning extrava- 
gances, are as untasteful as the streamers of tattered 
tinery, which you sometimes see fluttering about the per- 
son of a dilapidated belle. Let your thoughts be as 
strong, as witty, as brilliant, as you can make them; but 
never seek to atone for feeble thought by large words, or 
to rig out foolish conceits in the spangled robe of genuine 
wit. Speak as you think and feel; and let the tongue 
always be an honest interpreter to the heart. 

But it is time that we passed to higher considerations. 
There are great laws of duty and religion, which should 
govern our conversation; and the divine Teacher assures us, 
that even for idle words we are accountable to Him who 
has given us the power of speech. Now I by no means 
believe that there is any principle of our religion which 
frowns upon wit or merriment or forbids playful speech at 
fit seasons and within due limits. The very fact that the 
Almighty has created the muscles which produce the 
smile and the laugh, is a perpetual rebuke to those who 
would call all laughter madness, and all mirth folly. 
Amusement in its time and place is a great good; and I 
know of no amusement so refined, so worthy an intellec- 
tual being, as that conversation which is witty and still 
kind, playful yet always reverent, which recreates from 
toil and care but leaves no sting, and violates no principle 
of brotherly love or religious duty. 

Evil speaking, slander, detraction, gossip, scandal, are 
different names for one of the chief dangers to be guarded 
against in conversation; and you are doing much towards 
defending yourselves against it by the generous mental 
eulture which you enjoy in this seminary, The demon of 
slander loves an empty house. A taste for slander be- 
trays an empty mind. Furnish your minds, then, by 
useful reading and study, and by habits of reflection and 
mental industry, that you may be able to talk about sub- 
jects as well as about people, — about events too long past 
or too remote to be interwoven with slander. But, if 
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you must talk about people, why not about their good 
traits and deeds?) The truest ingenuity is that which 
brings hidden excellences to light; for virtue is in. her 
very nature modest and retiring, while faults lie on the 
surface, and are detected with half an eye. 

You will undoubtedly be careful to have your words 
always just and kiud, if you will only take a sufficiently 
thorough view of the influence of your habits or conversa- 
tion, both in the formation of your own characters, and in 
determining the happiness of others. But how low an 
estimate do many of us make of the power of the tongue! 
How little account we are apt to take of our words! 
Have we not all at times said to ourselves, ‘‘ Oh! it is 
only a word!” when it may have been as sharp as a 
drawn sword, have given more pain than a score of blows, 
and done more harm than our hands could have wrought 
in a month? Why is it that the slanderer and the tale- 
bearer regard themselves as honest and worthy people, 
instead of feeling that they are accursed of God and man? 
It is because they deal in evil words on'y,and they con- 
sider words as mere naught. Why is it that the carping 
tongue, which filches a little from everybody's good name, 
can hardly utter itself without a sneer, and makes every 
fair character its prey, thinks better of itself than a petty 
pilferer would? It is because by long, though baseless 
prescription, the tongue has claimed for itself a license 
denied to every other member and faculty. 





TRUE AND FALSE KINDNESS. 


‘« Sister Catharine,” said Alice” W., as she entered her 
sister’s chamber, ‘‘I remember you said, the other day, 
you should not wear your stout calf-skin shoes again. 
Will you let me give them to a girl at the door. She 
looks thin and pale, and must be cold this morning with- 
out shoes.” : 
“™<Do not speak to me now, Alice; I do not know where 
the shoes are, and cannot look for them.” 

“‘Can you not find the shoes now, and read the book 
another time?” said Alice, as she stood by her sister’s 
chair. But as she looked up in her face she saw that her 
thoughts and feelings were far from the child of want, and 
that it would be in vain to say more to her. 

“‘T don’t love to tell her so,” thought Alice, as she 
closed the door: Yet what can I do.” ; 

At this moment she thought of a little treasure she had 
been collecting —a pile of bright shining silver pieces, 
amounting in all to a dollar anda half. Her resolution 
was soon formed; and tying on her bonnet, she took the 
girl by the hand, and led her to the shoe store at the cor- 
ner of the street, and selecting a strong, well made pair, 
she placed them in the hands of the little child, and her 
heartfelt ‘‘ Thank you, Miss W.,” responded again and 
again in Alice’s ears, as she retraced her steps to her 
some. 

The beautiful tale was finished before Catharine rose 
from her chair, and she then seated herself at her writing 
table, and placed a fair gilt-edged sheet before her. Upon 
this she wrote with a fine graceful hand, a few lines, 
enclosing within the paper a costly ring, and dedicated it 
to a wealthy young friend, whose acquaintance she was 
desirous of cultivating. 

The afflicted mother of the little girl was yet engaged 
in her daily toils, although the sun had almost set, as she 
entered the room. ‘‘ Oh mother, mother!” she exclaimed, 
‘see what Miss W. has given me; now I shall not be 
sick so often, and can go out when it rains. Are they 
not beautiful shoes?” A tear fell upon the check of the 
mother as she saw the gift; raising her eyes she thanked 
her heavenly Father, and prayed for blessings to descend 
on them who had been so kind to them. The next morn- 
ing, as Alice from her window saw the little girl pass 
proud and happy, she felt a thrill of joy in her heart. 

Catharine’s gift was received by her young friend from 
the hand of a.servant. She read the note with cold in- 


difference, and then looked for a moment upon the ring. 





‘*Tt is rather 4 pretty one,” said she, and, placing it upon 
an already profusely jewelled finger, the giver and the gift 
were alike forgotten. 





Laptes’ SHors.—If shoes were constructed to the 
shape of the human foot, neither too large nor too small, 
and making an equal pressure every. where, corns and 
bunions of the feet would never exist. But, unfortunately, 
shoes are seldom made after this fashion; and in ladies’ 
shoes especially, there are, generally, two signal defects; 
first, the extremity of the shoe is much too narrow for 
that part of the foot (namely, the toes,) which it is to 
contain; and, secondly, for displaying as much of the foot 
as possible, the whole of the tarsus and metatarsus is left 
uncovered, and the pressure of the shoe in front is thrown 
entirely upon the toes. The toes are thus first squeezed 
against each other, and then pushed out of their natural 
position; and all the projecting points, chiefly where the 
joints are situated, are tormented either by the neighbor- 
ing toes, or by the leather of the shoe; and thus it is that 
corns of the feet are generated.—Sir Benjamin Brodie. 


Morat AriTHMETIC.—One enemy may do us more 
injury than twenty friends can repair. It is politic, there- 
fore, to overlook a score of offences, before you make a 
single foe. Moral Arithmetic is sometimes very different 
from Cocker’s. Thus, by imparting our griefs we halve 
them; by communicating our joys we double them. When 
a married couple are one, t.eir success is pretty sure to 
be won too; when they are two, the chances are two to 
one that their affairs will be all at sixes and sevens. The 
money-scraping miser, who is always thinking of number 
one, and looking out for safe investments, forgets that the 
only money we ean never lose, is that which we can never 
give away; and that the worst of all wants is the want 
of what we have. In the cyphering of the heart, division 
is sometimes multiplication, and subtraction is addition. 


Brecin.—The first step is the most important one. 
Begin, and the work is half accomplished. ‘It is idle to 
think of such a thing,’ was the cry of the multitude when 
the immortal Clinton conceived the idea of the great Erie 
Canal. He began, and millions have been benefitted by 
the wonderful project. Begin then, and do something 
forthwith, ye who stand all the day idle. It is vain to 
plan unless you start your project. It is only by steady 
and perserving efforts, that men make themselves in- 
dependent, honored and immortal.—Portland Bulletin. 


One line, a line fraught with instruction—includes the 
secret of his final success, he was prudent, he was patient, 


and he persevered.—Life of Kenyon. 


Steerp.— Few of our readers, perhaps, are aware 
that the human body falls asleep by degrees. According 
to M. Cabins, a French physiologist, ‘‘ The muscles of 
the legs and arms Jose their power before those which sup- 
port the head; and these last sooner than the muscles 
which sustain the back; and he illustrates this by the case 
of a person who sleeps on horseback, or while they are 
standing or walking. He conceives that the sense of sight 
sleeps first; then the sense of taste; then the sense of 
smell; next that of hearing, and last that of touch. He 
maintains that the viscera fall asleep one after another, 
and sleep with different degrees of soundness. 


An individual possessing more brass than silver, called 
on a celebrated nobleman with whom he had not the 
slightest acquaintance. 

‘* My lord,” said he, ‘‘ I am rather badly off for money, 
and have taken the liberty to call on you, as we are rela- 
ted; for as far as I am able to trace our genealogy, Adam 
was the founder of our family; and I hope your lordship 
will not think of denying our common descent, nor the 
claims arising from it.” 

‘*By no means,” said his lordship, good-humoredly. 
‘* There is a penny; and if all your relations will give you 
as much you will be a richer man than I am.” 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
ALBANY, JULY, 1847. 
TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 














The State Superintendent has ordefed the proprietors 
of the Journal to revise and correct their post-office 
list. He is of opinion, that one reason why the num- 
bers of the Journal remain uncalled for in some of the 
offices, is owing to their being misdirected. It will 
be impossible for. us ta make this revision without the 
aid of the Town Superintendents. We would there- 
fore respectfully request them, to send us a list of the 
school districts in their county, the local name of 
each district, and the name of the nearest post- 
office. If the Superintendents will oblige us by giving 
us information upon these three points, we will at once 
correct our list. 

We have another request to make. Will the 
County Superintendents send us information, whether 
Teachers’ Institutes are to be held in their counties 
during the coming Autumn? If they will give us 
full information upon the point, we will give notice 
of it in the Journal. : 

Since the above was in type, &. Benton has authorized us to say, 
that the Town and County Superintendents will please send their com- 


munications, in answer to these inquiries, directed to the State Super- 
iutendent of Common Schools. 


THE JOURNAL. 








The Journal appears this month in a new, and as we 
think, improved form. We sincerely hope that it may 
commend itself both in matter and appearance to all 
our friends. 

The change however has not been made without an 
increase of expense, but we confidently believe that 
our efforts will be appreciated and our subscription list 
be largely increased. Will not the friends of educa- 
tion throughout the State and elsewhere exert them- 
selves on our behalf? We wish to make the Journala 
readable paper—one which will excite an interest in 
the family circle in behalf of education. Will not 
parents welcome us to their homes? We wish to en- 
ter to do good to them and their children. 

A word to teachers. We mean to be your firm 
and steadfast friends, and will you not do for us, what 
we shall strive to do for you? May we ask you to 
read the’ Journal But will you not do more—the 
columns of the Journal are open to you—will you not 
write for it? At least will you not send us twenty 
new subscribers ? 





SCHOOL HOUSES. 





The appearance and condition of a school house is 
a fair index of the interest which a district feels in the 
education of children. In the last annual report of 
the State Superintendent the following statistics are 
given in regard to this subject : 

The whole number of school houses visited, during 
the year ending on the Ist day of October last, was, 
9,907: of which 8,231 are of frame wood, 575 of 
brick, 604 of stone, and 598 of logs. The whole 
number reported to be in good repair, was 3,809; in 
ordinary repair, 3,280; and in bad repair, 2,83}. 
There were 9,017, having one room only, and 845 
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containing more than one room; 3,181 were furnish- 
ed with suitable play grounds; 6,555 were destitute 
of such grounds; 3,254 were furnished with sin- 
gle privies; 2,026 with double privies; and 5,556 
were entirely destitute of this necessary appen- 
dage. The number of properly ventilated buildings 
was 3,692; and the number not so ventilated, 6,236. 
The whole number furnished suitably with convenient 
seats, desks, &c., was 4,558, and the number not so 
furnished, 5,355. 

We hope our readers will ponder these statistics for 
at least a half hour, and then ask the question, “ in 
what condition is the school house of my district !”’ 

It is cheering to know, that there is an improvement 
in the in-door and out-door arrangements of our schools; 
but the facts given above show that much, very much, 
remains to be done, and until this very much is done, 
we have little cause for self-lauding. This is certain, 
a neat, well arranged, well ventilated school room has 
a great influence in making the scholars neat, orderly 
and diligent, and a school in such a building is more 
easily governed. While on the contrary, if you wish 
to see a collection of disorderly, vulgar, profane and 
ignorant children, go to the district where none of the 
proprieties of the school house are cared for. 

We are glad to know that ‘“ many of the common 
school houses in the State, may be ranked among the 
most costly and durable structures in their vicinages.’’ 
Friends of education, an effort must be made, that in 
every district the school house with its appendages may 
be what it ought to be. 





NOVELTIES IN EDUCATION. 





It is a matter of sincere congratulation, that the 
public mind has, of late years, been so generally and 
so efficiently directed to the importance of education. 
It was indeed quite time that all should be taught to feel 
the necessity of its general diffusion. If a nation of 
twenty millions of persons neglect this even for a short 
period, the consequences will soon prove adverse to its 
prosperity, and even itsstability. ‘‘ Intelligence,”’ said 
one of the wise men of the Revolution, ‘‘ is the life of 
liberty .”? 

A subject of such importance and magnitude under 
these circumstances has necessarily produced many 
publications. Volumes upon volumes, and essays and 
addresses innumerable, have been ushered before the 
public. All classes and descriptions of persons have 
volunteered in the matter. The statesman, the politi- 
cian, professional men, the merchant, the mechanic, 
the teacher himself, each and all, appear to have found 
in education a congenial subject, and to have spoken 
and written about it, as if they were perfectly familiar 
with all its defects and short-comings, and qualified to 
improve all its details. 

While we should be grateful for the good that they 
have done, we should not hesitate to point out the errors 
into which they have fallen. It is one thing to incul- 
cate the diffusion of education—to prove its necessity 
—the danger of neglecting it, the duty of parents to 
procure it for their children at every expense; and it 
is quite another matter to attack existing systems—to 
make war on established principles, and to ask for 
what is equivalent tu revolution, instead of reform. 

Such would appear to be the indication in some parts 
of our country, arising; as it is certainly to be appre- 
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hended, from an actual ignorance e" the nature, 
habits and constitution of children and youth. 
It cannot be denied, that the occupatio:s, public or 
private, of several ‘of the classes of persons just 
enumerated, are such that they have not, or that they 
will not, give themselves time to study these in their 
own families, and they consequently cannot be expect- 


ed to legislate for a community. 
tle doubt, but that in this country, mothers are infinite- 
ly better qualified to instruct and govern children up to 
a proper age than the male sex. Their ideas are more 
practical, because they are more conversant with 
the developements of temper, the formation of habits, 
and the traits of the mind of their offspring. They 
learn too, in a very short space of time, the results of 
neglect—-of indulgence—or of good government. 

If there be any truth in the observations now made, 
the attention of the reader may be solicited to the sub- 
ject of this paper, and te which the above are merely 
prelimiuary, in a brief notice of some of the novelties 
suggested or proposed by various writers of late years. 

One of these, is rather insinuated, than propounded, 
or again it may be inferred from the wholesale de- 
nunciations against certain teachers. It appears to be 
this that the instructor is expected to reform and in- 
struct the pupil, at all events, whatever may be 
his habits, temper or capacity. nother words and 
in mercantile language, it is a consignment from the 
parent, properly named, right side up, to be returned 
in due season, without any farther trouble on his part, 
vastly improved, say, fifteen or twenty per cent. This 
may not be the exact language, but it is the meaning 
(if they have any meaning) of a vast many diatribes 
against the incapacity and inattention of teachers. Now 
this may be partially applicable to the case of child- 
ren sent to boarding schools—but it has nothing to do 
with the immense mass of scholars in our schools; for 
a portion of the day they are under the eye of their 
instructor, and for the remainder, should be more or 
less under that of the parent. Domestic government, 
if neglected, unfits the boy or the girl for being an 
obedient or an apt pupil. Such is the result of hourly 
and of daily experience. 

The writer of this has been for years a constant and 
careful reader of every thing that has appeared on the 
subject of education; and he has noticed with indigna- 
tion and contempt, the total omission, by many of the 
most prominent advocates for improvement, of a no- 
tice of duties of parents in aiding to carry on this 
great work. Such persons should be deemed either 
quacks in the science, or else as making their onan 
tory labors, a stepping stone to some office. 

Another novelty, and which itis to be feared is 
rather gaining ground with teachers, is the idea of zm- 
parting knowledge by lectures. That the instruc- 
tor should not confine himself to his text books, that 
he should be full in his explanations—that he should 
be prompt in communicating information on all points 
connected with the lesson—that he should read and study 
for that purpose—that he should admoni-h when faults 
are committed, and enforce morality by judicious re- 
marks, when it has been violated—all will concede to 
be his appropriate »nd bounden duties. But the idea 


of laying aside books and entering into a talk with his 
pupils de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, such 
as is frequently detailed in recent works on education, 


Indeed there is lit- 





would seem to “a peienaiiog on the time that is legal- 
ly, or by custom set apart for teaching; lecturing is 
not exactly teaching juvenile persons. The hearer 
in the former case, is merely the recipient; in the lat- 
ter, if properly conducted, he is more or less of an 
agent and must work, or be detected 1n his indolence. 


B. 
(To be continued.]} 





ELEVATING THE TEACHER’S PROFESSION. 





There is much talk upon this topic, now-a-days, and 
a great deal of the talk is sheer nonsense. We have 
no sympathy with those phzlanthropic pretenders, 
who, because they are the authors of some half a score 
of text-books, or are the pad agents of some weulthy 
publishing house, contrive to make their way into our 
Teacher’s Institutes as teachers or lecturers, and sud- 
denly show themselves so deeply interested in the dear 
teachers as to be willing to spend the remainder of 
their days in efforts to elevate the profession. This is 
mere cant ; and they who are gulled by it, deserve to 
pay the penalty. 

There is another class of speakers and writers who 
are forever grumbling at the low rate of pay whi 
teachers receive ; and who s@@®m to think that the ad- 
dition of a few dollars per month is all that is neces- 
sary to make every incompetent teacher in the land a 
paragon of excellence in the profession. They seem 
to have most exalted ideas of the ‘‘ almighty dollar,” 
and would make the world believe that every defect in 
elementary knowledge, wherever it exists, would be 
more than made up by a slight increase of pay. 
Hence there is a periodical, if not a constant clamor 
ia certain quarters, for more money. The people are 
scolded for their stinginess,—and the incompetent and 
inefficient teacher is encouraged to take to himself the 
flattering unction that he more than earns his scanty 
stipend already, and he may therefore afford to become 
more indolent and more careless of his duty than be- 
fore. This we look upon, too, as mere cant,—cal- 
culated to please, perhaps, such as are conscious of 
being behind the age, but having no tendency what- 
ever to effect any real good. 

We beg to ask a few plain questions for the con- 
sideration of our readers, whether teachers or patrons 
of schools,—and to leave them to be answered by all 
such as are able to think for then selves. 1. Will the 
people ever pay a higher price for any commodity, as 
long as its quality is not improved, and its quantity is 
equal to the demand ? 2. Will any good come to the 
teacher or to the profession by claiming higher pay 
without offering in return higher qualifications? 3. Is 
it not true, as a general thing, that, when a teacher 
raises himself in his qualifications, the people seek his 
services and his pay isincreased ? 4. Can we reason- 
ably expect the people to be more liberal till they see 
cause for being so, in the improved qualifications of 
teachers? 5. Must not teachers, then, if they will 
raise their profession and raise their pay, ‘ake the first 
step, by raising themselves? These questions, unless 
we are grossly mistaken, have some import; and they 
deserve the reflection of all candid men and women. 

We have no doubt the compensation of good teach- 
ers is very far too low; we lament that it is so. But 
while we mourn over the injustice of the small pay of 
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the better teachers, we must say we believe that no in- 
considerable portion of those who keep school are 
paid beyond their deserts. Their wages, stinted as 
they are, are better than the service rendered. It can- 
not be denied that in many of the counties of the 
‘* Empire State ”’ there are persons employed in the 
schools, totally destitute of every qualification, literary 
. and moral, which should render themr suitable teachers 

of the young. It would be a positive evil to encour- 
_ age such persons by anincrease of pay. It were bet- 
ter, if possible, to starve them out, than to keep them 
longer in the service. Is this not so? 

We say then an indiscriminate increase of teachers’ 
wages would be an evil,—an evil to the profession and 
to the cause of education. It would be an assurance 
to the incompetent and imbecile teacher that his ser- 
vices were satisfactory, and he might therefore continue 
in his present state without fear of eitger the spur or 
the guillotine. We believe that the wages ‘should be 
(as they most certainly wz// be when the people act 
as wisely in education as in other matters,) graduated 
by the attainments and skill of the teachers; and when 
we express our desire to see the profession elevated, we 
must always base it upon the teachers’ efforts to elevate 
the standard of their qualifications. We shall rejoice 
to see a greater discrimination between the pay of 
good teachers and poor ones; and if we live many 
years we shall expect to see it. Really good teachers 
are now getting in demand, and the districts, one after 
another, are waking up to their true interest. The 
profession is rising,—and every teacher who means 
to rise with it, must bestir himself, or ere long he 
will find himself among those who plead in vain for 
an increase of salary. We are happy to add that it is 
one of the most gratifying signs of the times, that 
many intelligent districts are known to be inquiring for 
better teachers, having made up their minds to pay 
the necessary price to obtain their services. 





EXPERIENCE.—W23at It Costs. 

I have somewhere heard, or read, of a celebrated 
occulist in London, who, on being complimented for his 
skill in managing diseases of the eye, replied: ‘‘ It is 
true I have some skill in preserving and restoring the 
sight, for I have devoted myself to this business ; but 
Ihave spoiled a hat-full of eyes to get this skill. I 
have deprived many a man of the blessed light of hea- 
ven, and shut up his suul in midnight darkness. I 
have compelled many a one to feel his way to the 
grave ; and my present skill cannot restore vision to 
the sightless eyes caused by my ignorance.’ 

The same anecdote was once quoted by a teacher 
who was complimented for his skill in teaching the 
young. He replied: ‘‘ It is true I have some skill in 
- teaching, but I have spoiled a great many minds to 
get this skill. I have deprived many a child, not of 
the blessed light of heaven, but of the blessed light of 
truth. If I have any skill, I would that it could 
repair the injury I have caused in obtaining it. But it 
is too late, and I tremble in view of what the great 
day of final account wili develop.” 

Now what I want to impress upon teachers, is this: 
they should not insist ou learning every thing by ez- 
pertence. They’ should be willing to learn from the 
experience of others. The world would make but 
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little progress in science if each generation accom- 
plished nothing more than the preceding one. The 
‘* march of mind’? so often alluded to, consists in tak- 
ing what the preceding generation has acquired, as 
capital for further investigation and more vigorous ef- 
fort. Some teachers are already too wise to learn, 
they look upon teaching as a natural gift, and suppos- 
ing themselves very gifted in this respect, think they 
have nothing to learn from the success or failures of 
others. 

But experience is a dangerous, as well as expensive 
school to the teacher. The education of a child com- 
mences very early. From the first view of the ex- 
ternal world, the soul commences thinking, and thinks 
on forever. The child looks upon this green and flow- 
ery earth; he admires the broad blue arch of the sky, 
and the majestic sun, circling about his own home, 
which he imagines to be the centre of the world. He 
rambles in the woods, plucks the modest wild-flower, 
views with delight the beautitul cascade, and gazes 
with rapture at the bright colors of the rainbow. He 
listens to the song of the birds, and the gentle mur- 
mur of the rippling stream dancing over the slippery 
rocks, and his soul is filled with wonder. All is beau- 
tiful and mysterious. He thinks—he reasons—he thirsts 
for knowledge. His education commences. At this 
period the mind should not be trifled with. It is easily in- 
fluenced, and moved by very slight impulses. The 
knowledge obtained at this time is apt to be very defi- 
nite, and very lasting. 

How important then that teachers should understand 
the laws which govern the developement of mind. 
They should not ruin the minds of their scholars in 
acquiring, by their own experience, that skill which 
they might learn from the experience of others. It is 
painful to see persons engaged in moulding the immor- 
tal mind, who understand so little of its nature. There 
are but few who study moral and intellectual philosophy 
while preparing to teach, and still fewer school officers 
who make this any test in granting certificates. 

Teachers then should profit by other’s experience as 
well as their own. But how are they to get this ex- 
perience ? Read the: District School Journal, and 
other papers devoted to the teachers’ profession. Read 
books written by teachers of long experience. At- 
tend teacher’s institutes, and visit each other’s schools. 
In a word, keep up with the times. “i 





Force or Hasit.—Anecdote of a Horse.—A venerable 
old horse in Belchertown, familiarly known as ‘‘ Old 
Grey,” 21 years old, had been in the habit of being driven 
to church with the family on the Sabbath, almost without 
fail for many years past. but it happened last Sunday that 
none of the family were going to church. ‘‘ Old Grey” 
waited quietly in his quarters after the ringing and tolling 
of the second bell, he then deliberately marched out and off 
to his standing place, in the meeting-house shed, where 
he remained till morning service was closed, and then 
trotted home again, as much edified perhaps, as some of 
his human fellow beings who had a place inside the church 
walls.— Amherst Examiner. 





Tur Use or THE Forx.—An English writer remarks, 
that ‘‘ it is curious enough that nations should be distin- 
guished by so trifling a cireumstance as the mode of using 
the fork at the table. An Englishman is remarkable for 
placing his fork at the left side of his plate; the French- 
man is recognized at the table for using the fork alone, 
without the knife; a German by planting it perpendicular- 





ly in his plate; and the Russian by using it asa pitchfork.” 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, containing besides the elementary princi- 

oy all the higher parts usually taught t@ colleges, §c. By GeorcR 

. Perxtins, A. M., Professor of Mathematics in New-York State 

Normal School. Second Edition, revised, ¢hlarged unc improved, 
Utica, H. H. Hawley & Co., 1847. 


This work is a much improved edition of Mr. Perkins’ Higher Alge- 
bra. Weare happy to learn that Mr. P’s series of bouks is steadily 
growing in favor among practical teachers. The State Superinten- 
dent of Michigan has very recently recommended that Prof. P’s 
arithmetics be used in the common schools of that state. 

A Practica, TREATIS£ ON VENTILATION, By MorriLt WYMAN. 
Bos.on, James Munroe & Company, 1846. pp. 41. 

Our readers have already noticed in our article on schoel houses, in 
the present number, that 6,235 of our common school houses were re- 
ported this year as not being provided with proper facilities for venti- 
lation. To the school officers, teachers, and parents of these districts, 
and indeed to all who regard health as a blessing, we commend this 
book of Mr. Wyman. Let it be carefully studied, and the next year’s 
report from these 6,235 districts, will be much more favorable. 
Sreecn against the reduction of the salaries of the Teachers in the pub- 

lie schools, §c.. By Rev. Joun N. M’Jitton. Baltimore, 1847. 

This speech is a powerful and manly defence of good teachers. In- 
competent teachers can be obtained at any price, and they are dear at 
the lowest price ; but a good teacher deserves ample remuneration, 
and he who would refuse it to him deserves to be hailed with the cry 
of “ stop thief.” 

A Universal Pronouncine GazeterR, &c., by Toomas BaLpwin. 
Third Edition. Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston, 1847. pp. 648. 
A good book, and invaluable to the teacher. Nothing is more shock- 

ing than the mispronunciation of the names of places, as heard often- 

times in our sshools. The teacher has here a safe guide, and in teach- 
ing Geography he should have it always near his hand. 

My Litre Grocrapny, edited by Mrs. L.C. Turnitt. Philadel- 
phia, Lindsay & Blakiston. pp. 138, 

A pleasing little book, containing a great deal of pretty poetry, well 
fitted to attract and interest children. 
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OrniGin oF THE GuLF StreEAM.—A writer in the April 
number of the Knickerbocker advances on this subject 
views at once bold and original :— 

Some of the peculiarities of that great and powerful 
current known as the Gulf Stream, are its temperature 
and color. Its color is the blue of the Pacific, and not 
the green of the Atlantic. Its temperature is higher than 
that of the other tropical seas. The color is not that of 
the turbid Mississippi and the other large rivers flowing 
into the Gulf of Mexico, out of the fathomless depths of 
which the Gulf Stream flows. Its temperature is not 
that of the neighboring waters. Whence, then, are the 
color and temperature derived? According to this corres- 
pondent, the color is derived, with the stream itself, from 
the Pacific ocean. Its passage from the Pacific, he af- 
firms to be far down beneath the great Isthmus separa- 
ting that ocean from the Gulf. \He maintains that the 
Isthmus was tunneled by the action of volcanic fires, still 
maintained in that vicinity; that the stream is of a higher 
temperature because it has been charged with the heat of 
volvanic fires ranging beneath the tunnel of their own con- 
struction; that the waters are made to rush through this 
great tunnel and form the Gulf Stream by the revolution 
of the earth upon its axis, and the ever-existing fact that 
the waters of the Pacific, resting against the western side 
of the Isthmus, are from 12 to 18 feet higher than those 
of the Gulf of Mexico; that the reason why the stream is 
of the highest temperature about Key West, is that there 
the great current from the Pacific and through the Guif 
first emerges to the surfa¢e and has mixed less with the 
colder waters through which it is projected. 


CrEDULITY: oF CHAPELLE.—His credulity was prover- 
bial, and his comrades were not slow in taking advantage 
of it. He was told one day that diligences were in future 
to be made uf India-rubber, in order that they might be 








able to take up all the passengers they met on the road, 
however numerous they might be. The gravity with 
which Chapelle listened to this fact induced Laporte, the 
last of the Harlequins, to tell him in confidence that the 
Pope, accompanied by his wife and family, was about to 
enter Paris on acertain day. Off ran Chapelle to the 
barrier by which the holy father was said to be expected, 
and amused every one by asking, with great interest, at 
what o’clock the Pope and his lady were likely to ar- 
rive. 

Seveste, the father of the present managers of the Bau- 
lieu theatres, and himself an excellent actor, took especial 
delight in mystifying poor Chapelle; and one day on his 
return from fulfilling an engagement at Rouen, told the 
unfortunate dupe that, during his stay in that town, he 
had succeeded in taming a carp soe perfectly that it used 
to follow him about like a dog; adding, that he was much 
grieved at having lost it. ‘‘ How did that happen ?”’ 
said Chapelle, greatly interested. ‘‘ Why,” replied Se- 
veste, ‘‘ one evenjng I took it to my dressing-room at the 
theatre ; asI was going home after the performance, a 
terrible storm came on, and my poor carp, in trying to 
jump across a gutter, fell in and was drowned.” ‘“ How 
very unlucky!” cried Chapelle: ‘‘ I always thought a carp 
could swim like a fish!” As he grew older, however, 
Chapelle, weary of being continually hoaxed, made up 
his mind to believe nothing, and carried his scepticism so 
far as to reply to a friend’s anxious inquiries after his 
health, ‘‘ Ask somebody else that question, my fine fellow; 
you can’t take me in now.”—The Theatre of Paris. 


Errect oF Lire 1n Paris.—In Galignani’s new Paris 
Guide we find the folowing statement, which may supply 
matter for medical as well as moral speculation. If the 
facts be as here stated, it is important to inquire whether 
they be found similar in other large cities, and what can 
be the cause or causes of such a result:— 

‘It has been remarked that families constantly residing 
in Paris. soon become extinct, and that out of the whole 
population of the town there are perhaps not more than 
1,000 individuals who can reckon their ancestors, as in- 
habitants of Paris from father to son, so far back as the 
reign of Louis XIII. The effect of this mortality are 
observed to be more active upon the males than females. 
A Parisian youth of the second or third generation has al- 
most the form and manners ofa woman! He has seldom any 
children that live, and hence it may be inferred that all 
families which, whether from taste or necessity, pass their 
lives ina town residence or a shop, are irrecoverably 
doomed to ultimate extinction. Those that pass the 
summer in the country last longer than the others, as 
may be seen in the case of some ancient noble families 
that have not been established more than a century. The 
class of the nobles has, however, become much weakened 
since they have given up inhabiting their castles and 
manors; and the massive architecture of the hotels of the 
Faubourg St. Germain no longer corresponds to the di- 
minished stature of their inhabitants.” 


MotHers.—Napoleon, after having observed to Ma- 
dame Campan that the old system of children’s educa- 
tion was bad, inquired what she considered wanting to 
make it good. ‘* Mothers’—was the reply. As women 
are the first, and perhaps the most influential teachers, we 
must have good mothers, if we would secure good teach- 
ers. With them rests the tuition of the heart, so much 
more important than that of the head. Sentiment pre- 
cedes intelligence; and it has been well observed by the 
authoress of a deservedly popular work, that the earliest 
smile which responds to the maternal caress, is the first 
lesson in the affections. Mothers were meant by nature 
to inspire virtue, even when they do not directly seek to 
teach it, that they will rarely go wrong when they follow 
their paternal impulses. 


The Chinese proverb says, ‘‘ A lic has no legs, and can- 
not stand; but it has wings, and can fly far and wide.”— 
Hochelaga. 
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OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


PRAIRIE DANGERS—A GRAPHIC SKETCH. 


BY AUDUBON. 





On my return from the Upper Mississippi, I found my- 
self obliged to cross one of the wide prairies which in that 
portion of the United States, vary the appearance of the 
country. The weather was fine; all around was as fresh 
and blooming as if it had just issued from the bosom of 
nature. My knapsack, my gun, and my dog, were all I 
had for baggage and company. But although well moc- 
casined, I moved slowly along, attracted by the brilliancy 
of the flowers, and the gambols of the fawns around their 
dams, to all appearance as thoughtless of danger as I felt 
myself. 

My march was of long duration; I saw the sun sinking 
beneath the horizon long before I could perceive any ap- 
pearance of woodland, and nothing in the shape of man 
had I met with that day. The track which I followed 
was only an Indian track, and as the darkness overshadowed 
the prairie, I felt some desire to reach at last, a spot in 
which I might lie down to rest. The night-hawks were 
skimming over and around me, attracted by the buzzing 
wings of the beetles, which form their food, and the distant 
howling of wolves, gave me some hope that I should soon 
arrive at the skirts of some woodland. I did so, and al- 
most at the same instant a fire-light attracted my eye ; 
I moved towards it full of confidence that it proceeded 
from the camp of some wandering Indians. I was mis- 
taken; I discovered it was from the hearth of a small log 
cabin, and that a tall figure passed and repassed between 
it and me, asif busily engaged in household arrangements. 

I reached the spot, and presenting myself at the door, 
asked the tall figure, which proved to be a woman, if I 
might take shelter under her roof for the night. Her 
voice was rough, and her attire negligently thrown about 
her. She answered in the affirmative. I walked in, took 
@ wooden stool; and quietly seated myself by the fire. 
The next object that attracted my attention, was a finely 
formed young Indian, resting his head between his hands, 
with his elbows on his knees. A long bow rested against 
the log wall near him, while a quantity of arrows and two 
or three raccoon skins lay at his feet. He moved not; 
he apparently breathed not. Accustomed to the habits of 
Indians, and knowing that they pay but little attention to 
the approach of civilized strangers, a circumstance which 
in some countries is considered as evincing the apathy of 
their character, I addressed him in French, a language 
not unfrequently partially known to the people of that 
neighborhood. He raised his head, pointed to one of his 
eyes with his finger, and gave me a significant glance with 
the other. His face was covered with blood. The fact 
was, that an hour before this, he was in the act of dis- 
charging an arrow at a raccoon in the top of a tree, the 
arrow had split upon the cord, and sprung back with such 
violence into his right eye, as to destroy it forever. 

Feeling hungry, I inquired what sort of fare I might 
expect. Such a thing as a bed was not to be seen; many 
large, untanned bear and buffalo hides lay piled in the 
corner. I drew my watch from my breast, and told the 
woman that it was late, and that I was fatigued. She 
had espied my watch, the richness of which seemed to 
operate upon her feelings with electric quickness. She told 
me that there was plenty of venison and buffalo meat, and 
that on removing the ashes I should find acake. But my 
watch had struck her fancy, and her curiosity had to be 
gratified by an immediate sight of it. I took off the gold 
chain which secured it round my neck, and handed it to her. 

She was all in eestacy, spoke of its beauty, asked me 
its value, and put the chain around her neck, saying how 
happy the possession of such a watch would make her. 
Thoughtless, and as I fancied myself in so retired a spot, 
secure, I paid iittle attention to her talk or movements. 
I helped my dog to 2 good supper of venison, and was not 
long in satisfying the demands of my own appetite. 

' The Indian rose from his seat, as if in extreme suffer- 
ing. He passed and repassed me several times, and once 





pinched me violently. He seated himself, drew his but- 
cher knife from its greasy scabbard, examined its edge, re- 


placed it, and taking his tomahawk from his back, filled | 
the pipe of it with tobacco, and sent me expressive glances 


whenever our hostess chanced to have her back fowards us. | 
Never till that moment had my senses been awakened | 
to the danger which I now suspected to be about me. I 
returned glance for glance to my companion, and rested 
well assured that whatever enemies I might have, he was— 
not of their number. 
I asked the woman for my watch, wound it up, and 
under the pretence of wishing to see how the weather 


might probably be on the morrow, took up my gun and— i 


walked out of the cabin. I slipped a ball in each barrel, 
scraped the edges of my flints, renewed my primings, and 
returning to the hut, gave a favorable account of my ob- 
servations. I took a few bear skins, made a bed of them, 
and calling my faithful dog to my side, Jay down, with 
my gun close to my side, and in a few minutes was, to 
all appearances, fast asleep. 

A short time had elapsed, when some voices were heard, 
and from my half shut eyes I beheld two athletic youths 
making their entrance, bearing a dead stag upon a pole. 


They disposed of their burthen, and asking for whiskey, — 4 


helped themselves freely to it. Observing me and the 
wounded Indian, they asked who I was, and why that ras- 
cal, meaning the Indian, who they knew understood not a 
word of English, was in the house. The mother, for so 
she preved to be, told them to speak lower, mentioned my 
watch, and took them to a corner, where a conversation 
took place, the purport of which required little shrewd- 
ness in me to guess. I tapped my dog gently. He 


moved his tail, and with indescribable pleasure I saw his — 
fine eyes alternately fixed on me and the trio in the cor- > ~ 
ner. I felt that he perceived danger in my situation. | ~ 


The Indian exchanged a last glance with me. 








The men had eaten and drunk themselves into sucha | 


condition, that I already considered them disabled; and 
the frequent visits of the whiskey bottle to the ugly mouth 
of the old hag, I hoped would soon reduce her to a like 
state. Judge of my astonishment when I saw her take a 
large carving knife, and go to the grindstone to whet its 
edge. I saw her pour the water on the turning machine, 
and watched her working away with the dangerous in- 
strument, until a cold perspiration covered every part of 
my body, in spite of my determination to defend myself to 
the last. Her task ended, she walked to the men and 
said: ‘‘ There, that will settle him! Boys, kill him, and 
then for the watch.” 

I turned, cocked my gun-locks silently, touched my 
dog, and lay ready to start up and shoot the first who 
might attempt my life. The moment was fast approach- 
ing, and that might have been my last in this world, had 
not kind Providence rescued me. All was ready. The 
wretch was advancing slowly, probably contemplating the 
best way of despatching me, while her sons should be en- 
gaged with the Indian. I was several times on the eve 
of rising and shooting her on the spot; but she was not to 
be punished thus. 

The door was suddenly opened, and there entered two 
stout travellers, each with a long rifle on his shoulder. 
I sprang upon my feet and most gladly welcomed them ; 
told them how well it was for me that they should have 
arrived at that moment. The tale was told in a minute. 
The sons were secured, and the woman, in spite of all her 
defence and vociferations, shared the same fate... The In- 
dian fairly danced for joy, and gave us to understand that 
as he could not sleep for pain, he would watch over us. 
You may suppose that we slept much less than we talked. 
The two strangers gave an account of their once having 
been in the same situation themselves. Day came, and 
with it the punishment of the wretches. They were 


now quite sobered. Their feet were unbound, but their 
arms were still securely tied. We marched them into the 
woods, off the road, and gave them a sound threshing. 
We set fire to their cabin, gave all their skins to the 
young Indian, and proceeded safely to the settlement. 
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[For the Disirict School Journal.] 
THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


BY E. W. 





A life at the teacher’s desk— 
A home inthe ‘ master’s’ chair, 
Is the true ne-plus-ultra of bliss, 
Or, what is next to it, of care. 


Here is toil that will never have end— 
Here are troubles that ne’er will depart ; 
Here does sympathy seldom extend 
To the lonely and weary at heart. 


Who e’er breath’d for the teacher a sigh ? 
Who a tear for his sorrows e’er shed ? 
Who e’er sooth’d him when ready to die— 

Or remember’d him when he was dead’ 


There exists not a being on earth 
Whose life-biood more nobly is given ; 
Who is doom’d as a slave froin his birth— 
And whose only reward is in heaven. 


?Tis a lonely and wearisome lot, 
A teacher for life thus to be. 

Scorn’d while living—when dying forgot— 
Never bless’d till the spirit’s set free. 


* But when lost to the sorrows of earth, 
And reposing beneath the green sod, , 
Be this tribute allow’d to their worth— 
They will find their reward with their God. 





LITTLE CHILDREN. 





BY MARY HOWITT. 





Sporting through the forest wide ; 
Playing by the water side ; 
Wandering o’er the heathy fells ; 
Down within the woodland dells ; 
All zmong the mountains wild ; 
Dwelleth many a little ehild !° 

In the baron’s hall of pride ; 

By the poor man’s dull freside ; 
*Mid the mighty, ’mid the mcan; 
Little children may be seen ; 

Like the flowers that spring up fair, 
Bright and countless, every where ! 


Tn the far isles of the main; 

In the desert's lone domain; 

In the savage mountain-glen ; 
>Mong the tribes of swarthy men; 
Wheresoe’er a foot hath gone; 
Wheresoe’er the sun bath shone; 
On a league of peopled ground, 
Little children may be found! 
Blessings on them! They, in me, 
Move a kindly sympathy! 

With their wishes, hopes, and fears; 
With their laughter and their tears ; 
With their wonders so intense, 
And their small experience ! 


Little children, not alone 

On the wide earth are ye :nown, 
*Mid its labors and its cares, 

>Mid its sufferings and its snares. 
Free from sorrow, free from strife, 
In the world of love and life, 
Where no sinful thing hath trod, 
Jn the presence of your Ged, 
Spotless, blumeless, glorified, 
Litde children, ye abide ! 








{From the N Y. Christian Messenger} 
THE CHILD’S THOUGHTS. 


** Were I the sun’’—* What then, my child? 
Were you the sun, what then ?”” 

‘*T would not shine so warm and mild, 
Upon such wicked men! 

I'd wither up their budding grain 
When just it leaves the earth, 

And they should sow their seed in vain, 

For never; never would I deign 
To warm it into birth. 


“ But on the harvest of the good, 
I'd send both heat and dew, 
Till every young and callow bud 
To golden fruitage grew. 
The flowers should spring around his door, 
Beneath my mellow rays, 
And if he were despised and poor, 
I'd fill with richest fruit hi« store, 
And bless him all his days, 


“ Were I the rain” —“ What then, my child ¢ 
Were you the rain, what then ?"’ 
“ Tne’er would fail so warm and mild, 
Upon such wicked men, 
I'd flood their fields tili not a root 
Could find a spot to eling— 
And every young and tender shoot 
Should float before the careless foot, 
A drenched and worthless thing.” 


“ Dear child, not so doth God bestow 
His blessings on mankind ; 

He treats alike both friend and fue— 
His love is unconfined, 

He sends his rain upon the just, 
And on the unjust too ; 

The wicked iu his love may trust, 

Nor are they from his bounties thrust 
For all the wrong they do. 


*© Yet oh, my child how keen must be 
The pain in that man’s heart, 

To whom, with generous hand and free, 
God doth his gifts impart ; 

Unless he strive with earnest zeal, 
To bless the human race, 

And often at God's feet doth kneel, 

To thank him for his daily weal, 
And praise him for his grace ?”” 





(From the Student and Young Tutor.) 


SPARE THE INSECT. 


BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 





O, turn that litttle foot aside, 
Nor erush beneuth its tread, 
The smallest insect of the earth, 

Which looks to God for bread. 


If he who made theginiverse, 
Looks down, in kindest love, 

To shape au humble thing like thia, 
From his high throne above,— 


Thou shouldst not dare, in wantonness, 
That creature's life destroy, 

Nor give a pang to any thing, 
That He has made for joy. 


My child begin in little things 
To act the gentle part ; 

Por God will turn his love away 
From the cruel, selfish heart 





Surely it is heaven upon earth, to have a man’s mind 
move in charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the 
poles of truth. 
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E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 23 Minor-st., Philadelphia, 
Publish the following 


STANDARD BOOKS: 


RICHARDSON’S (CHARLES) NEW ENGLISH Dictionary. 2 
vols. quarto, pp. 2300. Origmatly published as a part of that highly 
scientific work, the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Price $12. 

“A Dictionary such as, peruaps, no other language could ever 
boast ’’—London Quarterly Keview. 

DONNEGAN’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. REVISED 
and enlarged. By Robert B. Pation, Professor of Ancient Langua- 
ges, in the College of New Jersey, with the assistance of J. Addi- 
son Alexander, D. D., of the Tuevlogical Seminary, at Princeton, 
N. J. Lvol octavo, pp. 1420. Price, fiue sheep, $4 
The quick sales of so many large editions of this Lexicon, is the 

best evidence the publishers couid desire of its acceplableness to 

scholars generally. 

FLEMING AND TIBBIN'S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DiIv- 
tionary. An entirely new and complete French and English and En- 
= and French Dictionary, adapted to the present slate of the two 

nguages. By Prof. Fleming. Professor of English in the College of 
Louis le Grand, and Protessor ‘Tibbs. author of several Lexigra 
= Works ; with important additions, by Charles Picot, Esq., 
rofessor of French in the University of Peunsylvania, and Judai 
Dobson, Ksq., member of the American Philosophical Society, &c., 


&c. Price, tine sheep, $4 

—— FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. ABRIDGED 

. and adapted tothe use of Academies and Schovis. By Protessor 
pean hip oy and Judah Dobson, Esq. pp. 724,12inv. Price, 

cep 25. b : 

NUGENT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Abridged. 16mo, Price, sheep, 63 cents. 

WALKER’S PRUNOUNCING DICTIONARY. OCTAVO. pp 

sheep, fine edition, $2 50, Cominon edition, $1 25, 

KENDALL'S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY, or, a description 
of the Starry heavens. Designed for the use of Schvols and Acad- 
emies, accumpanied by an Atlas, (contanung Ls maps.) of the Hea- 
vens, showing the places of the principal Stars, Clusters, and Nebu- 
lw. Fourth ediiion. Pr.ce, $1.25. 

This work is tugily recommended by Professors O!msted, Loomis 
and Walker, as well as by many of we first teachers in the United 
States who have examined it. 

COATES’ (REYNELL) FIRST LINES OF NATURAL PHILO- 
sophy, divested of Mathematical Formule ; being a practical and 
lucid introduction to the study of the Sciences. signed for the 
use of Schools and Academies. L[llustrited with 2u4 cuts. Price, 
sheep, 75 ceuts. . 

This work has already passed through several editions, and has been 
introduced into many of the best schvols and academies. 

KARST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY ; beimg an introduction 
to the Science of Life, written in popular Language. Designed for 
the use of Common Schools, Academies and general readers. Sixth 
edition, enlarged und illustrated by engravings. Price, sheep, $1. 

SMITH’S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR.  EN- 
glsh Grammar on the Productive sysiem—a_ method of instruction 
recently adopted in Germany and Switzerland—desigued for Schoois 
and Academies. Price 34 cents. 

Notwithstanding the many new workson this subject, that have 
from time to‘lime appeared since ths was first published, the demand 
for Smith’s Grammar has steadily increased. and it now has the ap- 
ape n of — half tne teachers in the United States 

RT’s (PROFESSOR) CLASS K OF POETRY. 

384. Price 75 ceuts. 

——- CLASS BOUK OF PROSE. I vol. pp.334_ Price 75 cents. 
Consistug of selections from distinguished English and American 

thors, t Ch te the presentday, the whule arranged in 
chronological order, with biographical and critical remarks. 


y. 

Thése reading books have already passed through four large edi- 
tions, and are now extensively introduced. 

—— BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
the United States, in the form of questions and an«wers, for the 
. use of Schools and Academies. 12mv. Price 34 cents. 

This work is recommenied by Chief Justice Gibson, Judges Ser- 
geant, Randall and Parsons t 
—— ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An exposition of the principles 

and uses of the English Language. 12mo. Price 33 cents. 

Ten thousand copies of tis work have already been sold. 
PA Y’s (PETER) COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY. 

eral history for the use of High Schorls, Your 

Academies and Common Schools, I[llustrat 

12mo pp 304. 75 cents. 

This work is universally admitted to be the most successful attempi 
to bring General History within the scope of our schools and acade- 
mies that has ever been made Upwards of 100,000 copies of thi 
work have been sold. s 


ANGELL’S (OLIVER) SERIES OF READING BOOKS. 

READER NO. 1,O0R CHILD'S FIRST BOOK. The ar- 
rangement of the Lessons in this book is such, that the child com- 
mences reading as soon as he commences putting the letters togeth- 
er into syllables; the exercise of spelling and reading beiug simul- 
taneous. The same syllables and words which torm the Spelling 
Lessons, are arranged as Reading Lessous directly o ite, or im 
mediately under the spélling columns. It is believed that by this 
arrangement the greatest dificulty which children usually expe- 
rience in Jearning to read, is removed. 

—— READER NO. 2, OR CHILD'S SECOND BOOK. This is a 
Cantinuution of the first number, containing easy Reading Lessons, 
most of which are pleasing stories, designed to mterest the mind of 
the learner, and afford wstructiun. Spelling Lessons consisting 








1 vol pp. 





A gen- 
Ladies’ Seminaries, 
by 190 engravings. 
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of words from the Reading Lessons, precede every Reading Les- 


son. 

READER NO. 3, OR CHILD'S THIRD BOOK. This isa 
gradual advance fromthe second number, having the Reading and 
Spelling Lessons arranged on the same plan. Tne Lessons in ench 
of the numbers are followed by a set of questions to exercise the 
reader on what he has read. 

READER NO 4. A gradual advance from the third num- 

ber, designed as a Reading and Spelling Book, and co staining « va- 

riety of useful and entertainiug matter. 

READER NO.5, A reading book for the higher classes in 

Common Schools, with Spelling Lessons and Definitions adapted to 

each reading seetion, 

—— READER NO. 6, OR SELECT READER. Being a selec- 

tion of pieces in Prose aul verse, which can scarcely fail tu interest 
the mind, improve the heart, and inform the understanding ; accom- 
panied with an explanatory key, containing much useful informa- 
tion; and a large collection of verbal distinctions, with illustrations. 
Le-igned as a reading book for the highest classes in Academies 
and Schools The wnole forming a series of interesting, useful and 
economical school bvoks. These six volumes, compiled by Oliver 
Angell, comprise a series which is undoubtedly more suitable for 
the purposes for which they are de<igned, than any previous publi- 
cations; and they are more popular among those who have the 
direction of education than any ever prepared in this country. 

COMSTOCK’S (ANDREW) ELOCUTION. Asystemof Elocution, 
with special reference to Gesture, to the treatment of Stammerin 
and defective Articulation, comprising numerous Diagrams om 
Engraved Figures, illustrative vf the subject. Fine sheep—price 


PHONETIC READER, in both the old and new Alphabet. 
Sheep—price 81. 
PHONETIC SPEAKER, in the new Alphabet, with nume- 
rous Diagrams and Engraved Figures. Sheep—$1. 
PHONOLOGY. Part 1—25 ceuts. 
Q>> The ebove works ure for sale by the Booksellers throughout 
the State of New-York. July, 1847. 


HALL & DICKSON, 
BOOKSELLERS, SYRACUSE, 


THE T.[EORY & PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
BY D. P. PAGE, 
Principal of the New-York State Normal School, 
































Some idea of the character and great value of the Book, may be 
formed trom the Table of Cuntents, which is as follows: 


Cuapter I. Spirit of the Teacher. 

Cuap. Il. Responsibility of ihe Teacher. Sec. 1—The any oy 
Tree. Sec 2—Exteut of Responsibility. Sec.3—The Auburn Prison. 

Cuap. Til. Habits of the Teacher. 


Cuarv 1V. Literiry Qualifications of the Teacher. 

Cuar. V. Tne Teacher’s Views of Education. 

Cuap VI. Right modesof Teaching. Sec. 1—Pourlng-in Process. 
Sec. 2—Drawing-out Process Sec. 3—Waking up Mind. 

Cuap. VII. Conducting Reciations. 

Cuap. VIII. Exciting interest in Study. Sec. 1—Incentives, Emu- 
lation. Sec. 2—Prizes and Rewards. Sec. 3—Proper Incentives. 

Cuap.1X School Government. Sec. 1—Requisites in the Teacher 
to Govern. Sec.2—Means of Securing Goud Order. Sec. 3—Punish- 
ment, Proper and Improper. Sec. 4—Curporeal Punishment, Sec. 
5—Limitanons and Suggestions. 

Cuap. X. Scheol Arrangemens. Sec. 1—Plan of Day’s Work. 
Sec. 2—Interruptions. See.3—Recesses, Sec. 4—Assigning Lessons, 
Sec. 5—Reviews. Sec.6—Public Examinations, Exhibitious, Cele- 
brations 

Cuap. XI. 

Cuap. XIf. 

Cuapr. XII. 
Self Culture. 

Cuap. XIV, 

Concluding Remarks. 

The Book will be prmited in superior style, well bound, and wil 
contain 360 pages, large 12mo. size. Price, ONE DOLLAR per copy. 

(Ce Agents wanted in every county in the State, to circulate this 
Book and the Normal Chart. Address, post A : 

July, 347. HALL & DICKSON, Publishers, Syracuse. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY: 


Including Fossil Botany, and Paleontology; a popular Treatise of 
the most interesting parts of the Science. Designed for the use ef 
schools and general readers. By J. L. COMSTOCK, M. D., author 
of Natural Philosophy, Introduction to ‘Botany, Elements of Chemis- 
try, Elements of Mineralogy, A Treatise of Physical Geography, 
Outlines of Physiology, and Natural History of Birds and Beasts. 


New-York, published by 
July, 1347—3t. PRATT, WOODFORD & co. 


OLNEY’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


A Series of Outline Maps, by J. OLNEY, is in preparation and 
nearly completed. These i , 
as to satisty teachers at once that they are superior to anything else 
for hing the rudi ta of Geography. The author's plan, pursued 
many years since, of directing the child at once to the Map, is emi- 
neutly succeasful, and prepures the child rapidly for the Geography 
and Atlas. Tie Outline Mups will be very beautiful, and sold at so 


Teacher's Duties to the Parents of his Pupil. 
Teacher's Care of his Health. 
Relation of the Teacher to his Profession. See. 1— 
Sec. 2—Reciprocal Aid. 
Miscell Suggesti 

















low a price, as to be within the reuch of Common Schools and fami- 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
New-York, 


lies generally. 
July, 1847—1t, 





aps will be so clear, distinct and simple, - 
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IMPORTANT WORK! 


FORTY THOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND!! 
CHAMBERS’ 
CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A Selection of the Choicest Productions of English Authors, from the 
earliest 10 the present time. Connected by a Critical 
and Biographical History. 


Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, assisted by ROBERT CAR- 
RUTHERS, and other eminent gentlemen. 











To be issued semi-monthly, in 16 numbers, at twenty-five cents each; 
forming two large imperial octavo volumes of seven hundred pa- 
ges each, double-column letter-press; with upwards of 


THREE HUNDRED ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Cyclopedia of English Literature now presented to the Ameri- 
can public originated in a desire to supply the great body of the peo- 
ple with a fund of reading derived from the productions of the most 
talented and the most elegant writers in the English language. 11 is 
hoped hereby to supplant, in a measure, the frivolous and cor- 
rupting productions with which the community is flooded, and to 
substitute for them the pith and marrow of substantial English litera- 
ture; something that shall prove food for the intellect, shall cultivate 
the taste, and stimulate the moral sense. 

The design has been admirably executed, by the selection and con- 
centration of the most exquisite productions of English intellect from 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon writers down to those the present day. 
The series of authors commences with Langland and Chaucer, and 
is continuous down to our time. We have specimens of their best 
writing headed in the several departments, by Chaucer, Shukspeure, 
Milton,—by More, Bacon, Locke,—by Hooker, Taylor, Rarrow,—by 
Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith,—by Hume, Robertson, Gibbon,—set in 
a biographical and critical history of the literature itself. The whole 
is embellished with sp'endid wood engravings of the heads of the 
principal authors, and of interesting events connected with their 
history and writings. No one can give a glance at the work without 
being struck with its beauty and cheapness. It is in fact a WHOLE 
Exc isn LispRARY FUSED DOWN INTO ONE CHEAP BOOK. 

The editor, Robert Chambers, is distinguished as the author of 
several historical works connected with Scotland, and as joint editor 
of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

As an evidence of the great popularity of the work in England, it 
may be stated that more than forty thousand copies hare been sold in 
less than three years ; and this almost without advertising or being in- 
debted to any notice in the literary Reviews. 

The publication of the American edition, commencing with Decem- 
ber, will be contunued two numbers each month, until the whole 
work is completed. Persons remitting Four Dolars, can receive the 
work promptly by mail or otherwise, as soon as published. Book- 
sellers and Agents supplied on the most liberal terms. 

OG The publisher of any respectable paper or pericdical, who will give 
this molice THREE INSERTIONS, and send us the papers containing it. 
shall be entitled to the work complete. The numbers will be forwarded 
per mail, unless otherwise directed, as they are issued fromm the press. 

- GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publishers, Boston. 


For sale by 
Jaly, 1847—3t. HALL & DICKSON, Syracuse. 














OUTLINE MAPS. 


The subscriber takes this method of apprising Trustees of Schools, 
and the friends of Education generally, that he has at great pains and 
expense. completed a new series of his Outline Maps, which have 
been pronounced superior as it regards accuracy durability and finish, 
to any thing ofthe kind ever published in the United States. 

The series is complete in six maps, viz : 

1. The World. 4. Europe. 
2. North America. 5. Asia. 
3. United States. 6. South America and Africa. 

The price is invariably $25. Single setts may be carefully put up 
and sent to any part of the State. 

Orders may be addressed to the General Agents, HALL & DICK- 


SON, Syracuse, or to 
C. PELTON, Philadelphia. 


July, 1847—ly. 
NORMAL CHART 


OF THE 


Elementary Sounds of the English Language. 


This Chart was arranged and prepared by D. P. PAGE, Principal 
of the New-York State Nor-o.! Schcol, and has received the unqua- 
tified approbation of |.undreds of Teac) ers, who have it in daily use 
in their schools. Mr. Page has been jong known to the public as an 
experienced Educutor, and it is believed that in no department have 
his efforts been crowned with greater success than in that of Elocu- 
tion, The Chart embodies the resulis of many years’ experience and 
attention to the subject, and it is confidently expected that it will soon 
become to be regarded as the Standard, on the matters of which it 
teaches, in al] our schools. No work of so great importance. has pro- 
bably ever been before the public, that has in so short a time been re- 
ceived with so many marked tokens of favor from Teachers of the 
ome distinction, Though there are other Charts before the public, 

merit, yet it is believed that the Normal Chart, by the peculiar ex- 
celience of its analysis, definitions, directions, and general arrange- 
ment, will commend itself to the attention of all who have in view 
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the best in‘erests of their schools. The Chart is got up in my oe 
style, is 56 inches long and 45 wide. mounted on rollers, cloth backs, 
and portions of it are distinctly legible at the distance of fifty feet. 
Price Two Dollars. 

The Chart can be obtained of A. S. Barnes & Co.. and Huntington 
& Savage, New-York city; Wm. J. Reynolds, Boston; G. & C. Mer- 
riam, Springfield, Mass. E. H. Pease, Albany; Young & Hart, Troy; 
S. Hamilton, Rochester; Oliver Steele, Buffalo; F. Hall, Elmira; D. 
D. Spencer & Co., Ithaca; J. C. Derby & Co, Auburn; Benwettt, 
Backus & Hawley, and G. Tracy, Utica; M.C. Younglove, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; J. J. Herrick. Detroit, Michigan: and of Booksellers ge- 
nerally. Agents who wish to purchase the Chart. supplied on liberal 
terms, by HALE & DICKSON, 

July, 1947. Publishers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FROM S, 8. RANDALL. 


SEecretarRy’s OFFice, 
Department of Common Schools, 

Albany, Jan. 25, 1846. 
Mr. L W. Haut, Dear Sir :—I have examined the ‘‘ Normal Chart 
of the Elementary Sounds of the English Language, arranged and 
prepared by David P. Page, Principal of the mate Normal School,’ 
and have no hesitation in cordially recommending its introduction into 
our District Schools. It may wherever decmed advisable be progured 
under the authority conferred by the latter clause of the 16th section 
of the Act of 1£43, as a portion of the “ Scientific Apparatus for the 

use of Schools,’’ under the conditions specified in that section. 
Yours respectfully. 
S 8. RANDALL, 
Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools, 


FROM CHARLES NORTHEND, Esq. 


Principal of the Eppes School, Salen, Mass , and President of the 
> Essex co. Teacher’s Association. 

D: P. Pace, Esq—Dear Sir: Having examined with much care, 
the “* Normal Chart,’ which you had the kindness to send me, I deem 
it my duty to express to you my high estimate of its worth. I have, 
for u long time, regarded the exercises in the Elementary Sounds of 
our language, as of the greatest importance— indispensable, indeed 
to the acquisition of a clear, distinct and forcible style of reading; and 
your Chart is admirably adapted to imparting the necessary instruc- 
ion iu the shortest time and clearest manner. 

{ have susp nded your Chart upon one of the walls of ry School 
Room, where it may be seen by every pupil, and spend a few min- 
utes daily in its exercises, wit) my whole school. Thus far, I am 
delighted with it, and my pupils eugage im its exercise with much in- 
terest, and I hope profit. * ‘ 

Believing, as Feoanty do, that its use will be a great auxiliary in 
the important department of enunciation and reading; | most cheer- 
fully commend it to the attention of Teachers and Sehool committees. 
It is very plain and simp'e, and may be readily understood by all. I 
trust it will soon be found and used in every school room in our coun- 
try. 

With sincere thanks, for the aid you have rendered our Profession 
in the preparation of the ‘“* Normal Chart,” 

; I remain, yours truly, 
CHARLES NORTUEND. 


FROM E. G. STORKE, ESQ. 


Superintendent of Schools of Cayuga County-- 
Auburn, Feb. 11, 1846. 
L. W. Hat, Esq.—The Normal Chart of the Elementary Sounds, 
which you have recently published, is a valuable contribution to our 
schools. Its advantages are many and clearly apparent. In class re- 
citation it is invaluable, the character is bold—the representatives or 


' the elements easily distinguished—being of a different color, and the 


whole subject is so —— asto be in view of a whole classor 
school at the same time. It will save much labor on the part of the 
teacher and pupil, and render the study of Phonology, hitherto so irk- 
some and repulsive, interesting and pleasant. The definitions and re- 
marks are concise, yet direct, and all that are needed for elementary 
purposes, The directions to teachers are plain and practical, and the 
arrangement of the vocals and sub-vocals and aspirates, is new, 
beautiful and distinct. The table of equivalents, the combinations to 
improve articulation, the exercises in analysis, and the examples of 
difficult articulation. are also in view of the class. An arrangement, 
the advantage of which I think cannot but be appreciated, 
Truly youss, 
E. G. STORKE. 
FROM J. A. ALLEN. 


Principal of the Syracuse Academy. 
Syracuse, March 4, 1846. 
Mr. Hatt—Dear Sir: I have examined with pleasure the Normal 
Chart, and am ¢atisfied that it is superior to any thing of the kind with 
which I am acquainted. ad : 
I have intreduted it into my school, aud shall recommend it to the 
attention of Teachers every where. 
Yours, &c., 
JOSEPH A. ALLEN. 


FROM T. W. FIELD. 


New-York, Aug. 19, 1846. 
Messrs. Hart & Dicsson: Sirs—The Elementary Chart of Normal 
Sounds, prepared by D. P. Page, Esq., Principal of the State Normal 
School, is in my opinion, calculated to supply a deficiency that has 
long been felt in our Schools. Siudénts who are exercised upon it, 
cannot fail to acquire habits of distinct utterance and correct emuncia- 
tion. The table of Elementary a appears to be arranged on 
philosophical and correct principles, and the Chart taken as a whole 

is eminently deserving a place in all our schools. 
T. W. FIELD. 
Teacher Ward School No.3 New-York City. 
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